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HEN traveling in the 

Santa Barbara forest re- 

serve our party fell in 
with a young fellow named 
Miller. He had four good bur- 
ros and five hounds and said 
that he was making a pretty 
good living hunting mountain 
lions for their fur and for the 
bounty. He was the son of an 
Arizona forest ranger, had been 
raised on the frontier and had 
had many interesting experi- 
ences. Lion hunting he would 
not talk about at all, probably 
because he did not wish to di- 
vulge any of the tricks of his 
trade; but he told us the fol- 
lowing story about an adven- 
ture with a grizzly bear. 

They were having a big fire 
down in the San Bernardino 
Mountains last summer. It 
looked as if the whole country 
were going to burn up. Pack outfits 
were bringing in fire fighters and 
provisions from all directions. I don’t 
like fighting fires any better than I 
like fighting bears, because more than 
once out on the fire line I’ve been so 
tired and hungry and so dead for sleep 
that I’d almost fall over. You get that 
way after a few days of breakfast at 
three in the morning and supper at 
nine at night and between times cut- 
ting brush, raking leaves or climbing 
the ridges. But after hiding out a 
couple of days I got ashamed of my- 
self and hunted up the nearest fire- 
fighting crew; I reached their camp 
along toward evening. The head rang- 
er was there. I knew him. His eyes 
looked like two burnt holes in a 
blanket. I knew how he felt. 

“Can you cook?” he asked. 

“You know I can’t cook,” said I. 

“T know you can cook!” said he. 
“Our cook here has been cooking day 
and night for nearly forty-eight hours, 
and he can’t cook any more. He’s all 
in absolutely. It’s seven o’clock now; 
crew of six due at any time; seven 
more coming about nine; ten more 
from town about an hour later; 
breakfast for thirty-four men at three 
o'clock; lunches put up for twenty- 
five men at three-thirty.” 

“All right,” said I. “I can’t cook, 
but I’m a good can opener. Any help?” 

“Nothing but a couple of half- 
baked Diamond Dick kids from Los 
Angeles; they’ve been up since three 
o’clock this morning.” 

I began unpacking my burros and 
was stowing a pair of saddlebags 
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He halted for a moment with one forefoot over the threshold 





under the cabin when the head 
ranger said, “Hey, what you do- 
ing there?” 

“What do you think I’m do- 
ing?” said I, 

“Oh,” said he, “I forgot to tell 
you; it’s about fifty-fifty that 
this cafon will burn out before 
morning, in which case this shack 
will go sure. So unload your 
traps up there in the middle of 
that flat. Better leave your 
jackasses tied close to the cabin with their 
packsaddles and saddlebags on, so in case 
you have to move camp up on that flat you 
will be all ready to go. I'll come in and tell 
you if I get a chance; if I can’t leave the 
fire, I’ll fire two shots three times. That’ll 
notify you that it’s time to get busy.” 

“Oh, all right,” said I. “Any other little 
matter that you think of just now?” 

The boss ranger tried to grin, but he 
couldn’t make it. “Nothing,” said he, “except 
we sure are much obliged to meet you.” 

But before I got unpacked another ranger 
rode up and said to the chief: 

“Say, that’s the lion hunter, isn’t it? My 
crew swears they saw a big old grizzly down 
the cafion about two miles, and I'll bet it’s 
that old camp robber. What for a scheme 
would it be to send this man down there? 
Because, if some of us run upon that grizzly 
tonight down there in those thickets, some- 
body’s going to get chawed up sure.” 





A BEAR FOR BREAKFAST 
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The boss ranger managed to 
grin in a sleepy kind of way. 
“All right, boy,” he said to me; 
“during some of your leisure 
hours between now and three 
in the morning go down the 
cafion and shoot that bear.” 

The cook-shack was an old 
deserted miner’s cabin and was 
set square across the cafion. There 
was brush on both sides of it, 
solid chaparral ten feet high and 
as thick as a mat clear to the tops of the 
ridges. The old-timer who had built the cabin 
had run a few yards of fence from either end 
of his house to the thickets and so had fenced 
the cafion for his burros. 

Inside that place was awful. It was a cook- 
shack in distress! There were dirty dishes 
everywhere; everything was covered with 
grease, and garbage had been tracked into 
the floor. There was an old wreck of a six- 
holed wood stove without any dampers. 
“Breakfast for thirty-four at three o’clock,” 
said I. “Lunches for twenty-five to be packed 
by three-thirty. And bunches of crew string- 
ing in all evening!” 

The cook, a big husky fellow, lay flat on 
his back on a cot in the corner; he had a 
newspaper spread over his face to keep off 
the flies and was absolutely dead to the 
world. My helpers, so-called, were a couple 
of half-grown boys, too tired and sleepy to 
work; but they wouldn’t lie down for fear 
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of missing some excitement. The 
boss ranger was right; they 
were “Diamond Dicks”; they 
had rattlesnake hatbands, twen- 
ty-two-calibre revolvers and a 


twenty-two rifle. I'd start one . 


of them to washing dishes, and 
the next time I turned round 
he’d be fooling with my dogs 
or my rifle. So I took my dogs 
out of there right away and 
tied them to the fence along 
with my burros. For the same 
reason I cached my rifle under 
the cabin, never dreaming that 
I'd soon be willing to give ten 
thousand dollars to have it in 
hand. You see that old-bear 
stuff had gone in one ear and 
out the other. I knew that 
camp-robbing bears are gen- 
erally something else, and I 
knew, or thought I knew, that 
there hadn’t been a grizzly bear 
seen in the San Bernardino 
Mountains for several years. More- 
over, greenhorns out on the fire line 
were always seeing a coyote or a rock 
or something that they thought was a 
grizzly bear. 

When I went back into the cabin 
I found my Diamond Dicks having a 
big argument—and nothing done! So 
I made them lie down on the floor, 
and then I covered them with a blan- 
ket. They. both made me solemnly 
promise to wake them at midnight. 

Then I got out my can opener and 
went to work. There was a hind quar- 
ter of beef hanging up over by the 
open window at the foot of the cook’s 
bed, but I had no time to cook it. 
Speed, that was what I was after now. 
I cooked up a big kettle of rice, and 
in another big kettle I made a grand 
goulash of canned corned beef, canned 
milk and canned corn. Just for luck 
I threw in five cans of oysters. Fire 
fighters don’t often get oysters for 
breakfast. Those cans must have got 
into the order by mistake. 

As the bunches of men came string- 
ing in I would fill them up with gou- 
lash, rice and coffee and add a few 
more cans of something to the mess. 
Some of the boys wanted to lie down 
on the cabin floor, but I showed them 
the way to the flat; I thought there 
was enough going on in that cabin 
already, and it was a lucky thing for 
them that I did. 

At midnight I stirred up Jack; that 
is, I tried, but Jack wouldn’t stir. He 
was a slim little fellow, part Spanish, 


_ and was a tough little Diamond Dick 


when he was awake, but now he 
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was an innocent sleeping babe. He was as 
limp as a rag, and it seemed as if the 
more I shook him the limper he got. I knew 
I could wake him by hitting him on the flats 
of his feet with a stick, but I didn’t have 
the heart to do it. The other fellow was a 
husky; .he had one of those low, bony brows. 
So I went after him in earnest, because I 
had counted on his help. But he was even 
more paralyzed than Jack. After a while he 
began to mumble; then he began to blubber. 
Seeing that I was wasting my time on him, I 
let him wilt down again ahd covered him 
with the blanket. 

Well, that’s the way things go at a fire; 
everything runs backward and crosswise. But 
when you're fresh you can generally let out 
another link somehow. So by two o’clock I 
was pretty well in the clear again. All was 
well except that I’d begun to think I’d have 
to move camp before breakfast. Maybe not, 
though, because the fire was burning up the 
cafion against the wind. If I’d had a good 
light instead of a smoking, flickering old 
lamp that threatened to go out any minute, 
I’d have been half satisfied. 

But about that time the real doings began. 
I was frying steaks for luncheon fillers and 
keeping both ears cocked for the head rang- 
er’s six shots when Toro, the old burro that 
I had tied to the fence at the end of the 
house, began to pull back. As Toro was nat- 
urally gentle I knew that something was 
wrong. The next moment when old Bullgine, 
my hound dog, let out a “boo-o0-00” I knew 
it was big game. As the other hounds tongued 
in I headed for my rifle on a run—and met 
a grizzly coming in! 

I saw that he was gigantic. He was all of 
a bristle and even in the flickering light 
looked thin. He halted for a moment with 
one forefoot over the threshold, snarled in 
the direction of the baying dogs, glanced over 
his shoulder at the fire flare down the cafion 
and then came on in. Up to that time I don’t 
think that he had seen me. He gave me one 
look,—there was the greenest, meanest kind 
of flash in his eyes,—and then he lunged 
straight at me. 

Somehow without any reconnoitring I 
knew just where to go. In fact there was 
only one high place in the cabin—the top 
of a heavy packing box that the old-timer 
had nailed on the end wall above the stove. 
He had put shelves into the box and had 
made it serve for a kitchen cupboard. It 
didn’t look to me like a particularly bear- 
proof roost; nevertheless I headed for it— 
for better or for worse. 

A space on top of the stove between the 
coffeepot and the goulash kettle was my 
first foothold. The stove was good and hot, 
but I wasn’t there long enough to scorch any 
leather. On the wall ahead of me were several 
big nails for hanging pots on. They were not 
first-class to climb on, but, nerved up by the 
expectation of bear claws whacking into my 
back, I swarmed up over the top. I knocked 
over the goulash kettle, and that, more than 
my speed, probably is what saved me. At any 
rate as I looked down from my roost on the 
old-timer’s kitchen cupboard I saw the bear 
rearing high as if to make a pass at me, but 
shying back from the hissing steam. 

There was no ceiling in the old cabin, so 
above me in the spaces where the sheathing 
crossed the rafters there was plenty of room 
for a handhold. While I was getting a good 
grip overhead the bear was circumnavigating 
the cookstove. He unlimbered that old fore- 
arm of his, and it shot up after me like a 
snake. But I was able to draw my legs up 
high enough so he couldn’t reach me. 

I hung there a thousand years more or 
less before the old terror satisfied himself 
that he couldn’t possibly touch me. Then 
very carefully so as not to start him up again 
I lowered my feet to the cupboard that was 
nailed to the wall of the building. 

The old grizzly was all in a twitch. He 


The cook-shack was an old deserted miner’s cabin 
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would bristle and snarl at the hissing stove, 
then over toward where the hounds were 
baying. I became as still as I could, hop- 
ing every moment to see him head out the 
door. 

But hope oozed from me fast when I be- 
gan to consider just how the thing had 
happened. The grizzly had been wounded 
perhaps a month before; he was still limping 
a little on one hind leg. The fire had stirred 
him out from some place down the cafion, 
and, coming up, he had found the chaparral 
walls narrowing down and the cabin with 
two burros and two hounds tied to the fence 
at one side and two burros and three hounds 
at the other side. In the middle was an open 
door; so, being a camp robber, he had come 
in for breakfast. I knew it was for breakfast 
because now, although he was still mighty 
jumpy, his head began to turn toward the 
round steak that I had cut for frying. Pres- 
ently he ambled over and gulped down a 
plateful of uncooked steak as if it were a 
small wafer. The feed made him feel better 
altogether. The hounds had quieted down 
somewhat, and that helped too. And the 
meat tasted like more. 

Up to that moment all I had thought of 
was that there was a bear in the cabin, and 
that he was after me! But now as he began 
swiveling his nose over toward the haunch 
of fresh meat by the open window at the 
foot of the cook’s bed I woke up to another 
idea. For there the cook lay, still flat on 
his back with the newspaper over his head 
and absolutely dead to the world! And at 
the foot of his bed nearly underneath the 
meat lay the two Diamond Dicks! Little 
things like five hounds baying and a burro’s 
pulling loose and the cook’s climbing up over 
the stove and upsetting a pot of goulash had 
failed to rouse them. I knew too well that 
nothing short of shaking would ever break 
that sleep of exhaustion. 

At that point I remembered something 
else—the fire. Of course I knew there was a 
pretty good chance that the fire, since it 
was burning against the wind, wouldn’t 
reach the cabin till daybreak. But I knew also 
that the wind might change and send it up 
roaring. 

I had figured as far as that into the prob- 
lem when the bear turned round and began 
ambling over toward the cook’s corner. I 
knew that there would be a pretty badly 
chewed pair of boys and cook in about a 
minute unless I did something; so I let out 
a yell and banged my heel against the wall. 
It made the bear as mad as if I had kicked 
him! I hung from my handhold and pulled 
my feet up high. I knew he couldn’t hurt 
me any; but just the same the sight of him 
down there clawing at me nearly scared me 
out of my senses. He didn’t stay long this 
time. As soon as he had backed off I could 
see that he was figuring on that fresh meat. 
But every time he’d swivel his nose round to 
the cook’s corner I would stir a little, just 
enough to keep his attention. 

Meanwhile I was trying to figure out some 
way to get those three fellows out of the 
cabin. I knew that if one of them stirred 
and the bear saw him, there would be a 
charge and a one-sided fight. I tried to decide 
what to do, but it was as if I were in a 
dream, trying to run and couldn’t. What was 
worse, the bear was feeling more at home all 
the time. The dogs had quieted down a good 
deal, and I guess he reasoned that they 
weren’t coming in to get him. He began 
showing signs that any little noise from me 
wasn’t going to keep him from his breakfast. 
My dancing and yelling made him mad at 
me, but he kept turning round toward the 
meat. 

Then I did something that gave me a first 
idea. With my foot I accidentally knocked 
off some specimens of rock that the old- 
timer probably had left on top of the cup- 
board; there were several hunks of galena 





ore and some pieces of quartz and footwall. 
The next time Mr. Grizzly turned toward 
that meat he got a hunk of galena ore behind 
the ear. Mad? He was mad enough to tear 
the house down. He knew who did it too! 
When he quieted down the sweat was oozing 
out all over me. 

I didn’t want that thing to happen again; 
it was too hard on my nerves. Also I was 
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I was able to draw my legs up 


afraid he would tear the house down! I 
was wondering if I could ever muster up 
enough nerve to pelt him again when I dug 
up a brand-new idea. I took a medium-sized 
piece of quartz and hurled it over into the 
cook’s corner, but the moment the rock left 
my hand I thought: “What if that cook has 
got to sit up and growl and mumble for 
five minutes before he gets his eyes open?” 
The rock banged against the wall above him 
and dropped on the newspaper that covered 
his head. The cook stirred and may have 
muttered something. 

“Bear in camp!” I yelled. “Get up, cook! 
Two boys at the foot of your bed! Throw 
them out the window and get out yourself. 
Quick now before you get chawed!” 

Meanwhile, to make sure that the bear 
didn’t take his eyes from me, I bounced a 
piece of footwall off his chest. There was 
excitement enough then, but it was all in my 
end of the cabin. All was peace and quiet in 
the cook’s corner. 

That discouraged me. I had just about 
decided to let the three of them stay asleep 
and take a chance on some fire fighter’s 
coming in when I heard from the ridge down 
the cafion bang -bang—bang - bang—bang- 
bang—two shots three times from the head 
ranger, which meant, “Fire’s coming fast up 
the cafion!” Then I heard a strong breeze 
stirring the brush outside, and I understood. 
The wind had turned. 

In an instant I got over being scared of 
the bear. Now I was out for action. I put 
all the old-timer’s specimens into my right 
pocket. I stowed the biggest piece of galena 
ore last so it would be on top, and kept a 
sizable hunk of quartz in my hand. All the 
while I was doing that I was ready to pelt 
the bear if he turned his head. 

First to make sure of the bear’s undivided 
attention I let drive at him as hard as I 
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could with the piece of quartz. Then while he 
was making for me I took the heavy hunk 
of galena ore—galena ore, you know, is lead 
—and hurled it with all the speed I had at 
the cook. I was determined to wake him this 
time, and make him sit up with his eyes 
wide open. I aimed to hit him amidships, and 
my aim was good. He rose up from under 
the newspaper like a jack-in-the-box; I saw 
then that he was an Italian. There was mur- 
der in his face; he was crazy mad and ready 
to fight the world! 

As I hung with my back to the end wall, 
drawing my feet up high so that that old fury 
of a bear couldn’t reach me, I could see the 
cook plainly on account of the fire flare out- 
side. Almost instantly all the fight died out 
of his face. 

For a moment he looked dazed; he must 
have thought he was dreaming. Then he 
looked scared. 

“Cook,” I yelled, “two boys at the foot 
of your bed! Get them out of the window 
and make it fast!” 

A little of the fear left the cook’s face. 
He looked blank, but he was listening. 

“Two boys at the foot of your bed!” I 
yelled. “Shove ’em out the window. Make 
it fast now, or we'll all get burned up!” 

That Italian worked like a flash of greased 
lightning. I'll always say: “In an emergency 
trust a cook.” He grabbed up the husky boy 
first; he was nearer. He turned him feet first, 
tried to thrust him out the window, but the 
meat was in the way, the window was 
high, and the boy was as limp as a calf. 
His legs doubled up and caught on the sash. 
Without losing a second the Italian swung 
the boy’s head round toward the window; 
then, using him like a battering-ram, he 
thrust him through. Instantly he dropped 
him, letting the weight of the boy’s body 
drag the rest of him through. Then he 
grabbed the little part Spanish fellow, and 
then—probably it was my fault because I 
should have been watching—the _ bear 
charged ! 

Right there I lost my head altogether, but 
the cook didn’t lose his. I yelled: “Look out, 
cook!” That was all I knew how to do. The 
cook with one glance over his shoulder saw 
the bear coming. He was lifting the little 
fellow to shove him feet first through the 
window, and without a flicker or a waver, 
without losing time to look round, he kept 
right on going. He pushed the swinging 
quarter of beef aside, held the boy’s knees 
stiff so they wouldn’t bend and shoved him 
through. All that like clockwork with the 
bear charging him from behind. 

“Look out, cook!” That was still all I 
could say or do. 

The bear was almost on top of him. Still 
without wasting a fraction of a second for 
a backward look the Italian gave a spring, 
a dive and a wriggle—oh, how he moved! 
Rearing and making a vicious side pass with 
both paws, the bear hooked one of the dis- 
appearing legs. I was looking to see the 
brute crunch down on the man’s foot when 
with a lurch and a twist the cook kicked 
himself free. 

That ended the fight. I could hear the 
Italian dragging the boys in underneath the 
cabin. The bear, finding himself at last face 
to face with breakfast, dragged the quarter 
of beef down. He gave it a few lusty chews; 
then, seeing and hearing the fire coming up 
the cafion, he grabbed the meat and ran 
outside. 

I hit the floor two seconds after the bear 
hit the fence and became busy rounding up 
my burros. Pretty soon the fire fighters, 
whom the cook had awakened, came running 
down from the flat, and we went to work 
packing out the provisions. The flat was a 
good place to back-fire from, so we were 
safe enough there. Thanks to the assistance 
of two deputy can openers, I had breakfast 
ready for thirty-four men by three o’clock. 
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‘““F-ALORENCE!” The door of the queer 
F little structure like a doll’s house, with 
its brilliant green roof as pointed as a 
witch’s hat, flung wide, and an eager-eyed, 
slender girl rushed out to the spot where a 
slightly older girl in a broad hat was care- 
fully planting brown bulbs along a white 
gravel walk. The earthy-fingered Ceres halted 
a nutty brown bulb halfway between the 
basket and the good brown earth while she 
looked up inquiringly. 

“Florence!” the younger girl’s voice trilled 
again. “Somebody’s coming!” Her feet seemed 
too light for mere walking; she fairly danced 
upon the pleasantly crunching gravel. “Mr. 
Hutchinson just telephoned over. Some folks 
are coming to look at the old Parker house.” 

Florence rose hastily, shoveled the dirt 
over a bulb hole with her toe and, picking up 
the basket, fled into the little house breath- 
lessly. “When are they coming?” she asked. 

“Right away, I think, from what he said. 
O Florence, if they should buy it, we could 
get that car and be real realtors at last. 
Wouldn’t it be wonderful?” 

The queer little house with its peaked roof 
of vivid green was Florence and Judith 
Leavitt’s conception of a real estate office. It 
stood at the crossroads facing the corner 
where the traffic from both ways could not 
fail to observe it, and it represented the 
commission from the first sale of property 
that the enterprising sisters had made. 

Other young people strayed away from 
Farmington and its vicinity or reluctantly 
stayed on the ranches, enviously dreaming of 
a wider field of endeavor and feeling as a 
rule rather like unwilling martyrs to the 
land. The village was a small, scattered col- 
lection of houses that the highway had 
superciliously ignored as it made its way 
through the country. 

Florence and her sister had gone away to 
school, and few had expected them to re- 
turn. But both girls loved the country and 
the little hillside ranch where they had been 
born and bred, unproductive though it had 
proved to be. They knew that their father 
and mother were rooted to the soil there, and 
that the proverbial half a loaf eaten in their 
own beloved home would be sweeter than 
cake and honey in an alien land. An uncle 
had furnished the money for the girls’ educa- 
tion, and he had been as much astonished as 
anyone at their determination to return and 
earn a living in Farmington. 

Their idea of opening a local real estate 
office had been the subject of a sly or frank 
grin. What did Farmington want with a 
real estate office? If a person wanted to 
buy, he knew just about everything in the 
neighborhood that was for sale, and you 
could always stick a board with a sign on it 
up at the gate. But finally the girls had 
prevailed upon Mr. Hutchinson to rent them 
one of the windows of his red brick general 
store and a small space behind it for a desk. 

The worthy man had experienced an at- 
tack of astonishment when they made their 
first sale—the Cummins place by the river, 
which strangers who had made a detour 
through Farmington for the ingredients of a 
light lunch of crackers and cheese from his 
store had purchased for a summer home. 
When the girls had decided to build the little 
house on the peak of their father’s land that 
ran down to the river Mr. Hutchinson had 
insisted that they keep duplicate signs still 
in his window and allow him to send in- 
quirers on to them. He had even volunteered 
the use of his car, when it was not otherwise 
engaged, to show prospective buyers round. 

Scarcely had Florence cleaned her hands 
and smoothly brushed back her hair when a 
car came sweeping up the gravel. A brisk, 
businesslike-looking man was on the front 
seat with a woman beside him, and a young 
couple was in the back with a small boy 
sandwiched between them. Florence went 
out to meet them and soon was seated 
where the small boy had been and on her 
wav to the Parker property not far distant. 

The house was a comfortable two-story 
building with wide porches built in the day 
when the erection of a house was a matter 
of months rather than days. It needed paint- 
ing badly, and the garden was a wild tangle 
of plants and vines. The once green shutters 
were hanging desolately upon single hinges 
or had dropped to the ground. 

“Tt doesn’t look so well on the outside,” 
Florence remarked as she saw her “prospects” 
exchanging glances while she unlocked the 
door, “but a few hundred dollars would fix 
things up and make a wonderful change. 
There is a lovely view of the river, and a 
trout stream wanders through the wood lot. 
The inside rooms are paneled in redwood, so 
that there would be very little needed to put 
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them in excellent shape. The Parkers lived 
here for years, but the family went away for 
one reason or another, and for years the place 
was rented to a banker and his wife. Since 
they left it has been for sale.” 

The prospective buyers stepped gingerly 
through the wild tangle that had once been 
a garden and gathered in a little knot to talk 
together while Florence picked the burs from 
her rough cloth skirt. Her heart seemed to 
miss a beat as they came toward her. 

“Well, I guess—” began the man with a 
shake of his head, and she anticipated the 
decision. “In some ways we like it fine, but 
I guess it isn’t just what we want.” 

“Tt—it looks haunted,” the young woman 
in blue said with a little half-ashamed laugh. 
“T’d be afraid to go to sleep in there!” 

“Patricia has delicate health, and that is 
why we are looking for a place in the coun- 
try,” the woman explained kindly. “We are 
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heart. We have to get that house an owner 
for its own sake as well as for our own.” 

“But how? You have no idea how it looks 
from the river with its unpainted walls and 
swinging shutters. From our house it looks 
picturesque and artistic, what we can see of 
it; but when you get down there and stum- 
ble over the vines, and the lizards dart out, 
and you see a big spider web across the 
doorway you have a kind of strange feeling 
even if you are sensible as —” 

“As you are,” finished Judith. Then she 
became silent; her chin was thrust into her 
palm, and her gray eyes had a far-away 
expression. After a little while she borrowed 
Florence’s big hat and went away. 

An hour later when she came back her 
eyes were dancing. “I have it!” she ex- 
claimed. “That house has to be unhaunted, 
and that right speedily. Of course we can’t 
paint it, but we can do a lot of other things. 








“A little brass-bound box!” 


sorry to have bothered you this way. Of 
course no one really believes in haunted 
houses; still —” 

“There is another place about fifty miles 
from here we had almost decided upon,” the 
man said. “We had better look at that again. 
Jump in, young lady, and we will take you 
back.” 

Florence shook her head. “I’ll walk,” she 
said, trying her best to smile. 

She hated to face Judith’s eager hopeful- 
ness, but the fact that she came back on foot 
and alone told the story. 

Judith’s lip trembled, but she flung back 
her shoulders with a brave if tremulous 
laugh. “I’ve just been figuring up the com- 
mission on five thousand dollars,” she said. 
“T guess I jinxed the whole business by be- 
ing too sure. Why wouldn’t they have it? 
Price too high?” 

Florence dropped into a chair, a white 
and green chair. “They said the house looked 
haunted,” she answered. 

Judith started. “Why—why, that is the 
very reason!” she exclaimed. “That’s the rea- 
son no one will buy it. We have shown it to 
a dozen or more people who want something 
of that general description, and everyone 
backed off. It does look like a haunted house, 
or the popular conception of one. And yet 
there was never even a rumor!” 

“We ought to put up a sign, ‘Unhaunted,’ ” 
Florence observed whimsically; her sense of 
humor never deserted her for long. “It is a 
shame for that fine old house just to moulder 
away into ruin as it will do if it isn’t oc- 
cupied before long. Some of the rooms 
smelled awfully musty and old today, and 
yet it is as stanchly built as a sturdy ship. 
Houses have to be lived in if they are to 
keep their youth, just as hearts have to keep 
loving. It makes my heart ache to think no 
one will take it.” 

“Mine too,” said Judith, nodding. Then 
her smile flashed out. “I didn’t know but it 
was our pocketbook at first,” she said and 
dimpled. “I did want us to have that com- 
mission so badly, but now I know it was my 





We can take off those old shutters and stow 
them away in the attic, and we can clear up 
the yard and tear down that mass of un- 
healthy-looking vine at the corner of the 
back porch. We could restore that ragged 
lawn. It would be more fun than sitting 
here doing nothing, and it would only be 
helping to earn a generous commission. If we 
sold the place, we would get two hundred 
and fifty dollars.” 

Florence smiled. “I don’t suppose the 
Parkers would have the least objection if we 
improved the place,” she said. “I'll confess 
my fingers are fairly itching to begin. Mother 
said that the place was beautiful when the 
Parkers lived there years ago.” 

“Why couldn’t we find out from mother 
how it was years ago?” 
“Mother would remember, and we could 
plant the same things again.” 

Mrs. Leavitt remembered the garden of 
the old Parker place well, for the family had 
been “folksy” and friendly, and they had 
been the nearest neighbors in the early days 
when the house was built. She approved 
heartily of the girls’ plans to revive the old 
garden. “I have a good memory,” she said. 
“T believe I can remember every single 
flower that grew in the old garden and even 
where they grew. Many of my plants came 
originally from there.” 

A day or so later the girls were busily at 
work removing the tangle of weeds in the 
garden. Florence gave a scream of delight 
when they uncovered a sundial, speckled from 
exposure but beautiful nevertheless, that had 
served as a pedestal for a green mass of climb- 
ing growth. “That alone ought to sell the 
place!” she cried. “Who knows what other 
treasures we shall discover ?” 

“T’ve discovered one now,” Judith cried 
out merrily a little later as her shovel struck 
something while she was energetically digging 
a strip along the stone wall where the gay 
hosts of hollyhocks had once stood. “Look, 
Florence; do come here. It really is some- 
thing! A little brass-bound box!” 

Florence dropped her pruning shears and 
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came quickly across the path. “Why, it is!” 
she exclaimed. “I really thought you were 
joking. It looks like a child’s trunk, doesn’t 
it—an old-fashioned metal one? Let’s see if 
We can get it open.” 

The box opened readily enough, for the 
lock was eaten with rust. Both girls laughed 
as they saw the contents; a china doll with 
a queer fat face smiled up at them. Beside it 
was an old-fashioned bootjack in the form 
of a brass beetle with green glass eyes. A 
child’s locket tarnished with the years hung 
round the doll’s neck. 

“What is it?” a gentle voice asked, and 
Mrs. Leavitt smiled down at them. “Pa is 
watching the office, and I thought I would 
run down and see how you were getting 
along. What have you there?” 

Judith showed the treasure laughingly, but 
a strange expression came over the face of 
her mother. She touched the doll with her 
finger. “That must have belonged to Milly,” 
she said. “Milly was forever digging and 
hiding things away. Then she would dig 
them up again and play with them for a 
while. Her grandfather brought her this chest 
when he came back from sea the last time, 
and she played it was a treasure chest.” 

The girls exchanged glances. “Who was 
Milly ?” Judith asked. 

“Milly was the youngest of the Parker 
children, the baby. She died and is buried 
down yonder in the graveyard. Her mother 
was never quite the same after she died, and 
when Mrs. Parker’s oldest daughter came 
and urged her to go away to the city with 
her she finally consented. I have often 
wondered how she stood the transplanting, 
she loved her garden so. She must be sixty 
now, for Mabel—that’s the daughter she 
makes her home with—has a pair of twin 
girls as old as you, Judith. How the sight of 
that doll brings back the old days!” 

“T wonder if we should send it to them?” 
Florence said. “That locket looks as if it 
might be valuable.” 2 

“Very likely. The Parkers were well-to-do, 
and they had a number of even wealthier 
relatives. I always thought they would come 
back sometime, but when they wrote that 
the place was to be sold I knew that they 
had at last been weaned away from old as- 
sociations. Yes, I would put the doil and that 
queer old bootjack—how Milly loved the 
absurd old thing !—and the locket into a box 
and send them to Mrs. Parker’s daughter.” 

The girls dispatched the box the following 
day and promptly forgot it, for the seeds 
that they were putting into the soil would 
yield a rich enough treasure Soon. They sold 
another piece of property, but, as it was on 
time payments and their share of the first 
payment was small, they were not yet able to 
buy the secondhand car that they desired. 
There was not a great amount of property 
for sale in the immediate neighborhood, and 
it seemed that if they wanted the car they 
must sell the Parker place in order to get 
it. With it they could go farther afield and 
search out other places for sale and have the 
means of carrying their “prospects” back and 
forth. 

By the end of a month the appearance of 
the Parker place was changed indeed. With 
Mrs. Leavitt engineering the project the girls 
had planted the garden and transferred many 
growths almost full-grown from the home 
place. They had cut the lawn neatly and had 
removed at least a fair part of the weeds 
and dandelions. No longer was it necessary 
literally to trip along the walk; you could 
run or walk sedately and enjoy the view of 
the river. And the sundial reflected the 
shadow of the passing hours. 

In transferring the shutters to the attic 
the girls had made a discovery. The attic 
was almost filled with old pictures and fur- 
niture, and as everything was to be sold with 
the place they brought down the old pieces, 
polished them and with Mrs. Leavitt super- 
vising set them again in their old places. 

“Such lovely things!” Judith said and 
sighed as they washed the dishes and ar- 
ranged them-in the glass cupboard. “Who 
would dare to peep in and call this a 
haunted house now!” 

“Tt seems more than ever haunted to me,” 
Florence said dreamily, holding up a willow- 
ware plate and wiping it almost affection- 
ately. “It is haunted by memories. I almost 
wish we didn’t have to sell it.” 

“And I just dug out the card again last 
night,” Judith replied and laughed. “Did you 
see it in the window? You know we put it 
away because we didn’t want to be inter- 
rupted in our work. Isn’t that just like a 
couple of girls ?” 

“Well, we should only have been disap- 
pointed again,” Florence said in a crisp, 
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businesslike voice. “I want the house so it 
will really sell ifi—if we have to sell it. And 
of course we do. Perhaps some one lovely 
and neighborly will buy it, some one who 
will appreciate this old garden. Suppose they 
should commence to tear it up and change 
it right away ?” 

Judith jabbed viciously with the dish mop 
at the soapy water. 

“There’s the bell now,” Florence cried, 
jerking off her apron. “Pa is ringing it so 
hard it must be important.” 

Judith peered through the window. “There’s 
a car there,” she said. 

When Florence reached the little real estate 
office she found the faces in the machine 
vaguely familiar, but it was not until the 
man spoke that she remembered. “Oh, yes, 
you are the folks who said the Parker house 
looked haunted,” she said with a smile. “Did 
you find the place you were looking for?” 

The man shook his head. “That other 
place didn’t quite suit after all,” he replied. 
“We decided to wait until we came back 
from a southern trip for my daughter’s 
health. Is the place we looked at still for 
sale? We should like to take another look 
at it, please.” 

The Parker house was off the main road, 
and when they reached the end of the lane 
the astonishment of the newcomers was un- 
bounded. The moment they stepped into 
the house Florence knew they intended to 
take it. 

“Why, it is charming indeed!” the woman 
said. “We did not know it was furnished.” 

Florence explained, and the man smiled. 
“That was a clever idea,” he said. “And 
since we suggested the idea it is only right 
we should profit by ‘it. We will take the 
place. Suppose we drive down and see about 
drawing up the necessary papers right away.” 

Mr. Hutchinson was a notary as well as a 
storekeeper, and he smiled genially as Flor- 
ence ushered her party in. “I was just com- 
ing out,” he said. “Just telephoned a minute 
ago, and your father said you had gone. 
There’s a telegram here that Bud brought 
over from the station a little while ago.” 

“A telegram for me?” Florence asked in 
astonishment, tearing the yellow envelope 
open. Then she read: 


Do not sell property until you hear from us 
further. Mabel Huntley. 


Florence looked crestfallen. “I am afraid 
the deal is off,” she said. “I have a telegram 
here instructing me not to sell.” 

The man who wanted to buy the Parker 
place glanced at her sharply. “If it is the 
price,” he said suspiciously, “I will raise it 
to six thousand.” 

“They do not say why I am not to sell,” 
Florence answered quietly. 

“Six thousand five hundred!” 

Florence held out the telegram, and finally 
the. prospective buyers went away, disap- 
pointed. Mr. Hutchinson chuckled. “Funny 
how desirable a thing gets to be when you 
can’t have it,” he said. “They forgot to offer 
you a ride back. I’ll take you out.” 

“Ts it all settled?” Judith asked eagerly. 

Florence threw up her hands. “It is a case 
of ‘off again, on again, gone again,’ I guess.” 

“What a shame!” Judith cried. “I wish we 
hadn’t touched the place!” 

Florence puzzled over the matter all of 
the next day, but no other word came from 
the Parker family. Was it possible they might 
be sending some one out to purchase the 
place and the girls would lose their com- 
mission? She could not help feeling that the 
thing was probable. 

“Well, anyway,” she said to herself that 
night as she brushed her hair before going 
to bed, “we had lots of fun fixing things up. 
If only one didn’t need money so badly!” 

“Talking to yourself like an old granny!” 
laughed Judith, coming to the door. “Do 
come and look and tell me if you see what I 
see. Is that a light in the Parker house?” 

“Why, I believe—yes, it is!” Florence ex- 
claimed. “I wonder who it can be?” But her 
heart sank. Could the new owners of the 
house be coming to take possession? Only 
the Parker family had another key, and the 
lock was a peculiar one. 

The next morning they saw undeniable 
signs of activity about the house and could 
glimpse a car in the grounds. The girls 
opened the office, and perhaps an hour later 
they had visitors. Two girls of their own 
age as alike as two peas in a pod stood upon 
their neatly painted step, smiling at them in 
a friendly fashion. 

“Are you the Leavitt girls?” they asked. 
“But of course you are! Did you do it?” 

“Do what?” Judith asked. 

“Fix the place up of course. Grandmother 
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is nearly wild with delight! I never saw 
her so happy. You sent the things to moth- 
er, but she did not show them to grand- 
mother for fear of making her feel bad. 
However, she discovered them on a closet 
shelf. Grandmother loves to clean closet 
shelves; mother should have remembered 
that. Grandmother sat down and cried over 
them, and nothing would do but she must 
come right back and see the old place and 
attend to Aunt Milly’s neglected grave. 
Mother argued and argued with her, but 
grandfather backed her up and —” 

“And here we are,” added the other girl, 
beaming. “We came last night, and when 
grandmother saw the house just as it used to 
be she cried some more, but they were happy 
tears. Then this morning when she looked 
out at the garden she could hardly believe 
her own eyes. She says she is never going to 
leave again, and we are all going to live with 
her here. We think that it will be lovely. It 
was darling of you to fix over the garden. 
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Mother could not imagine what you were 
digging for when you found the box.” 

Florence cast a warning glance at her 
sister. “Why,” she said with a laugh, “peo- 
ple were saying the place looked haunted, 
and of course we didn’t like that. Work 
isn’t very brisk in the real estate business, 
and so after mother had told us how the 
garden was once we thought we would fix 
it up again. We enjoyed doing it.” 

After they had gone back with the girls in 
response to their eager invitation Florence 
whispered: “Don’t you dare even hint we 
fixed it up because we wanted to sell it. Mrs. 
Parker is so happy in her old home!” 

“Do you think I would?” Judith asked 
quietly. “I am so glad we dug and found 
those things and sent them even if we do 
lose our commission.” 

But late that evening Mrs. Huntley called 
upon them at home and smilingly proffered 
a pink check. “What is this ?” Florence asked. 

“Tt’s your commission of course. A certain 
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LL games have one element in common— 
the element of conflict. Every game 
that is played by boys and men—yes, 

and girls and women—sets into opposition in 
its limited field the will, the strength and the 
skill of those who play it. The need of con- 
flict as a form of recreation seems to be an 
inherent need of human nature. 

Perhaps when you pass a tennis court and 
see two girls or two men who are inexpert 
players patting a ball softly back and forth 
across a net you feel that lawn tennis is not a 
game that satisfies very well the human crav- 
ing for conflict. But it is not more fair to 
form an opinion of the merits or the possibil- 
ities of a game by watching the efforts of 
incompetent players than it is to judge of the 
poetic quality of the Iliad by listening to a 
schoolboy’s halting translation. You need not 
be a crack player, you need not even witness 
a match between crack players, in order to 
discover that not less than football it requires 
zest and stamina for fighting, even though 
the contact is not so personal or so bruising. 
Anyone who is a moderately good tennis 
player experiences in a game with an oppo- 
nent of his own rank as much of the ex- 
citement of conflict as does the “crack” in a 
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Earl of Balfour, Mrs. Beamish, Mile. Lenglen 
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game with one of his peers; and the specta- 
tor of a contest between two evenly matched 
players who are competent without being 
brilliant will surely realize that the game is 
taking all their effort of mind and heart and 
muscle. 

In fact, next to football and hockey, which 
can be played only by the young and ex- 
ceptionally vigorous, lawn tennis stands out 
among games as demanding the most con- 
tinuous and intense pitting of will against 
will, skill against skill, from its players. Even 
in baseball there is no such unremitting per- 
sonal conflict. There the contest is intense 
enough for each player during the moments 
when he faces the opposing pitcher, and 
there are other moments when he is called 
sharply into the fight; but for most of the 
members of a nine baseball is a game of 
comparatively restful periods interrupted by 
events that demand sudden and violent ac- 
tivity. In lawn tennis there are no restful 
periods whatever. Whether you are serving 
or receiving you are always in action, always 
striving to outwit, outpace or outplace an 
adversary who seems as active and resource- 
ful as yourself. 

A player does not taste the full flavor of 
tennis until he is able to put speed into his 
strokes. Many persons play tennis in a me- 
thodical, plodding fashion, somewhat as a 
portly, middle-aged man might do for whom 
the game had been prescribed as appropriate 
exercise. So long as they play in that manner 
they may get a certain placid enjoyment from 
the sureness of their aim and the long “ral- 
lies” in which they take part, but the heart- 
warming thrill that comes to a player who 
makes a clean, swift stroke down the side line 
or volleys sharply for an ace is a sensation 
that they cannot know. Most of them will 
come to know it in time, for tennis as much 
as any other game whets the ambition of 
those who take it up; the strokes that at first 
seem to them marvelous they will be bold 
enough to try. You who are an enthusiastic 
tennis player, do you not remember the first 
time that with an audacity almost startling 
to yourself you lashed out at the ball, deter- 
mined to see whether you could not achieve 
the fascinating and effective forehand drive 
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gentleman who has been trying to get the 
place came to the house this evening; he had 
seen the light from the road. He offered 
seven thousand dollars for the place and then 
kindly explained that you girls had worked 
to fix it up. So, as we are not going to sell 
it, we want you to accept the check.” 

“But we didn’t sell it —” 

“Yes, indeed you did. You sold it to us. If 
you: had not sent the doll and the other 
treasures of my little sister, we should never 
have come, and I fear if the house had been 
desolate and haunted-looking, we should not 
have decided to stay. I did not realize that 
mother was really pining for her old home 
until I saw her happiness on regaining it. I 
feel that I have been selfish. Money cannot 
repay the debt we owe you, and I shall feel 


_ very bad if you refuse this.” 


So Florence took the check. “Service,” she 
thought as she folded it, “always pays, some- 
times in money, sometimes in other ways. 
This time it seems to have paid in all ways.” 
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of the local champion? Can you not remem- 
ber the glow of pride that was yours when, 
astonished, almost incredulous, you saw the 
ball skim just over the net past the opposing 
player’s racket and strike, thanks to the top 
spin you had so skillfully imparted, six inches 
inside the base line? With the successful exe- 
cution of that shot your enjoyment of lawn 
tennis was surely increased tenfold. Also the 
game became thenceforth a more severe test 
of your temper and self-control than for- 
merly. To be able to make so brilliant a 
stroke, but to be able to make it only occa- 
sionally—that is the maddening thing; in the 
unaccountable irregularity of the successful 
efforts lies the exasperating lure of tennis, as 
of golf. Every player has the belief or at least 
the hope that he may some time do consist- 
ently the thing that he now does at erratic 
intervals. Once in a while a player does suc- 
ceed in doing it and achieves the eminence of 
the “crack.” 

But progress is nearly always slow. Infatu- 
ated with the new discovery that the stroke 
at which he had marveled is not absolutely 
beyond his power, the enthusiast lets drive at 
the ball whenever he can get to it. He doesn’t 
lob, he doesn’t play backhand strokes, if he 
can possibly put himself into position for one 
of his soul-satisfying forehand swipes. Over 
and over again he beats himself in the un- 
restrained practice of his magnificent drive, 
flailing the ball now into the net, and now 
slamming it far out of court. 

But that devotion to a single stroke is not 
barren of results; eventually he becomes a 
player with a strong and accurate forehand 
drive. Nowadays that is not much of a dis- 
tinction. There are literally thousands of 
tennis players who have a good forehand 
drive. In fact for most persons the acquisi- 
tion of a good forehand drive is the pre- 
requisite for the full enjoyment of the game. 


BACKHAND AND VOLLEYING 


It is when the player sets about improving 
his backhand stroke or his volleying or his 
serve that he is likely to realize that he has 
no more than ordinary talent. By assiduous 
practice perhaps he can produce a serve with 
enough top spin to make the ball break 
sharply and bound high when it strikes the 
ground—a serve that will have no terrors for 
a first-class player but that will be a useful 
offensive weapon against one of mediocre 
skill. He may even learn to serve his second 
ball nearly if not quite as hard as his first 
without committing double faults. But when 
it comes to varying the pace and style of the 
service and shooting the ball at will into the 
outside corner or the inside corner of the op- 
ponent’s court no amount of practice seems 
of avail—unless he happens to be a player of 
exceptional natural gifts. 

So it is with backhand strokes and volley- 
ing. Almost anyone can acquire a backhand 
stroke that will have fair defensive value; 
but the player whose backhand has no scor- 
ing quality does not advance far in a tour- 
nament. A defensive backhand is one that 
plays the ball back steadily but that gives it 
not enough speed or sharpness of angle to be 
a point-winning stroke. Many a player whose 
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forehand drive is a stroke of dazzling splendor 
pokes only timid and feeble “floaters” when 
the ball comes to him on his backhand. And 
of course when he encounters a player of skill 
he is vexed and discouraged to find how few 
opportunities he has to make his favorite 
shot. “Learn to play a good all-round game,” 
is the advice the expert gives to the novice. 
“Try to build up your game so that it will 
have no conspicuous weakness.” But for most 
people that is a counsel of perfection. And a 
cramped and ineffective backhand is a weak- 
ness that can neither be concealed nor pro- 
tected. 

The “crack” player’s superiority over a 
player of the second rank lies usually in his 
superior strength and skill at the net. The 
player who relies entirely on the speed and 
accuracy of his ground strokes cannot hope 
to attain a high place in the rank list; nor 
can the player who, though he uses good 
judgment and strategy in getting to the net, 
shows himself weak in volleying or in over- 
head work. The net game requires a sharper, 
more instant power of codrdination of hand 
and eye than does back-court play; it de- 
mands too, for most effective execution, a 
strength of wrist that even one who is con- 
spicuous for a hard-hitting forehand drive 
may not possess. There are many players 
who in driving the ball on their forehand are 
both steady and brilliant; not so many are 
beth steady and brilliant in serving; fewer 
still are steady and brilliant in playing back- 
hand strokes; the steady and brilliant net 
player is the rarest of all. : 

The chief pleasure and satisfaction in ten- 
nis does not come from mastering the strokes 
—even those that have seemed for a long 
time to defy all your efforts. Mastering of 
strokes is only a means to an end, the mas- 
tering of your opponent. The strategy of 
tennis is simple enough; it is merely to put 
the ball where the other man can’t get it; 
but the methods of accomplishing that strat- 
egy are various. With a skillful player hold- 
ing the court against you there is often no 
place so open that you can say to yourself 
with confidence, “If I put the ball there, he 
can’t get it.’ What you can say with confi- 
dence is, “If I make him think I’m going to 
shoot the ball into the right-hand corner and 
then do shoot it into the left-hand corner, he 
can’t get it.” But how are you going to 
arouse in him a false anticipation and suc- 
ceed in executing with accuracy your decep- 
tive shot ? Feinting to draw him to the right, 
you are likely to make a mess of your shot to 
the left, So, even after you have learned the 
technique of the various drives and strokes, 
you may still have a long and difficult task 
ahead in mastering the technique of strategy. 


STRATEGY AND TACTICS 


Whether you achieve distinction as a strat- 
egist or not, you are sure at times to have the 
delightful experience of running your oppo- 
nent back and forth and from side to side— 
of holding for the moment at any rate the 
upper hand over him. Chance may have 
given you your opening, but you seized it 
and made the most of it. You find yourself 
established in a strong position at the net, 
and you flick your opponent’s drives off at 
sharp angles, the first to the right, the second 
to the left; he sprints from one side to the 
other with agility, and you applaud the fel- 
low for the pluck he shows and the despera- 
tion with which he returns the ball, and then 
just as he is starting on his third mad rush 
across the court you utterly discomfit him 
with a shot at his feet. Or perhaps your situ- 
ation is one out of which comes even greater 
satisfaction; it is you who are being harried 
and driven, but on the full run you swing 
hard on the ball that you can barely reach, 
and it flashes over the net and cuts the chalk 
mark of the side line, leaving your opponent, 
who had already mentally scored the point, 
chagrined and dumfounded. The afternoon’s 
play may in the end go against you; the 
three sets out of five or the two out of three 
may fall to your opponent; but there have 
been sweet and victorious passages in the 
course of the contest, and you solace yourself 
in defeat by dwelling on those moments when 
you made your antagonist feel your power. 

The most pleasant court on which to play 
lawn tennis is one that meets the require- 
ments of the name—a good grass court. But 
good grass courts are scarce; by far the 
greater number of people in this country. who 
play and enjoy lawn tennis have never played 
the game or even seen it played on any but 
dirt courts. And so long as a court is well 
constructed with plenty of room at both ends 
and at the sides and with a good playing sur- 
face it makes not a great deal of difference of 
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what the surface consists. You get your ex- 
ercise and test your skill and that of your 
opponent whether you play on grass or dirt. 

You get more than exercise; you test more 
than skill. Meetings on the tennis court have 
meant the beginnings of friendship or have 
resulted in strengthening friendship already 
formed. Seldom indeed have they produced 
ill will rather than good will between the 
players. Courtesy and sportsmanship are tra- 
ditions of the game; when there is no umpire 
to render decisions each player tries to be 
scrupulously fair and not to give himself the 
benefit of the doubt in moments of uncer- 
tainty whether a ball has struck in or out of 
court. And in matches at which umpire and 
linesmen officiate an exhibition of displeasure 
on the part of a player over a faulty decision 
by which he has suffered is almost never to 
be observed. 

Conformity to the traditions of courtesy 
and sportsmanship that the game imposes 
compels very often the exercise of self-control 
even beyond the degree necessary to steady, 
accurate play. You may feel irritation on the 
tennis court, but you may not show it. 


‘WHO IS 


TANDING at her kitchen window Ma 
MacColl watched the elevated trains go 
bumpity-bump across the switches and 

curve away out toward the suburbs, out 
toward the acres and acres of the thrifty 
truck farms, the products of which supplied 
the humming city. Her thoughts were on 
those farms most of the time these days. 
Only a few weeks before she and Pa Mac- 
Coll and Bridgie had come to live in the city. 
Eddie, too, had come, but it was necessary 
for him to find a place where he could work 
out in the open air; to be cooped within four 
walls was not for him. 

For the minute Ma MacColl’s hands were 
rolled up idly in her gingham apron, but she 
had a wary eye for the simmering pot and 
skillet on the small gas burner at her elbow. 
Suddenly a long-drawn-out wheeze sounded 
from near the door. She swung round,— 
everything was handy in the small New 
York flat,—peered into the mouthpiece that 
protruded there, put her ear to it for a 
second or two and then, taking a long 
breath, shouted hoarsely, “Who is it ?” 

A squeak, squeak-squeak-squeak followed, 
which she interpreted as, “Come, ma, let me 
in!” 

Ma MacColl smiled, extended a pudgy 
forefinger and pushed the button. Click! 
And almost at once running feet were heard 
faintly on the first flight, more clearly on the 
second and a bit more slowly on the long 
third flight. Then Bridgie MacColl stood in 
the doorway, panting and smiling. She was 
home. 

“Lo, ma! Pa home? Where’s Eddie?” 

“Lo, Bridgie!”” Ma MacColl glanced over 
at the tin clock on the shelf. “No, your pa’s 
a bit late today. Eddie’s off on a new clue. 
And have ye found it, Bridgie ?” 

“Not yet, ma. It’s been on my mind every 


Wherever there are lawn tennis clubs there 
are neighborliness and friendliness. During 
more than half the year they make a recrea- 
tion centre for the community in which they 
are placed. Tournaments are of course festal 
occasions that attract gay throngs; and on 
any pleasant afternoon in spring or summer 
or autumn there are social gatherings on the 
shaded piazza of the clubhouse overlooking 
the tennis courts. The players in their white 
flannels sprinting and springing, hitting the 
ball with varying degrees of speed and skill, 
offer a spectacle that may be in some aspects 
amusingly grotesque, in others exciting and 
absorbing. The thud of ball against racket is 
a soothing and agreeable sound. And as for 
the players themselves, they are redoubling 
in the exercise their exuberance and joyous- 
ness of spirit, or it may be they are sweating 
out their worries, anxieties, discouragement, 
despondency; at least, if they cannot thus 
easily get rid of them, they are putting mind 
and body into condition to deal with them 
more sanely than before. 

So thoroughly does lawn tennis satisfy the 
elemental craving for conflict that after a 
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minute. Do you know, I’m thinking I'll for- 
get it for a time, and maybe, maybe, ma, it 
will come itself.” 

“Maybe,” said Ma MacColl dubiously. 
“Eddie thought he had it so safe, and pa had 
it tucked away in a brain cell and was never 
to forget it. Do ye mind, Bridgie?” And the 
wife of pa smiled ruefully. 

“I do mind,” replied Bridgie, laughing, 
“and I wrote it—in red ink I wrote it—in my 
notebook and then lost the notebook.” 

“Ah, well, well,” sighed her mother, “we'll 
come across it yet, that I do know. There 
can’t be more than ten thousand market 
gardens round this town, big as it is. Eddie’s 
cheeks are red yet, bless him, and please God 
they’ll stay red till we find the good man 
who'll give him a job in the country. He 
liked the ways of Eddie, didn’t he, Bridgie, 
and now his name we can’t find, no, nor 
where he —” 

A short piercing wheeze came from the 
wall. Bridgie gave her mother a little push 
and winked saucily. She put her mouth to 
the wall, and in a sweet falsetto voice asked, 
“Who is it ?” 

There was a pause, then squeak, squeakity- 
squeak right in Bridgie’s ear. Her sauciness 
vanished. Her eyes were large as she turned 
to her mother. “It’s the mayor of New 
York!” she said. 

“The mayor, is it?” said Ma MacColl. She 
peered into the mouthpiece, listened a mo- 
ment and then shouted, “Who is it ?” 

Squeak! She reached a pudgy forefinger 
toward the button. Click! She smiled de- 
murely. “It’s pa,” she said. 

Both hastened to the stairway. Two pairs 
of feet were climbing the first flight; two the 


“Ma,” she said, ‘‘ I’m thinking today’s the day’’ 
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hard-fought match both winner and loser are 
freed for the time being of their combative- 
ness. Their minds and hearts are at peace; 
their thoughts are kindly ; their spirit is genial. 
If only the benign influence of sport upon the 
human mind and heart—a benign influence 
that is not peculiar to tennis alone—could be 
utilized by statesmen! Perhaps some one may 
yet find a way to invoke the aid of lawn 
tennis in promoting the harmony of nations. 
No game is more international in its range, 
more nearly universal. It is played not only 
by Englishmen and Australians and Ameri- 
cans; it is played also and played well by 
Japanese and Frenchmen and Spaniards and 
Italians; before the war it was played a little 
by Germans. 

Is it an extravagant hope that lawn tennis 
and other games, extending their range and 
strengthening their grip, may be an influence 
for world peace? In them the young and the 
middle-aged and even the old may find the 
rigor of conflict, the opportunity for strategy, 
the fruits of victory—a substitute for war. 
The more freely the nations play together, 
the less likely will they be to fight. 








A young man, an angry man 


second. “There’s some one with pa,” said 
Bridgie, gazing down into the dim hall. 

“Yes,” cried a mockingly dignified voice, 
“it’s the mayor of New York.” 

“Oh, you Eddie!” And Bridgie’s black vel- 
vet tam-o’-shanter struck the slender laugh- 
ing lad fairly in the face. “’Lo, pa!” Bridgie 
took her father’s dinner box from under his 
arm and led the way into the tiny kitchen. 

“Lo, lass,” said Pa MacColl, and he 
looked at ma soberly. 

Ma smiled; she knew pa’s ways. “And did 
ye find it, Eddie, boy?” 

Eddie’s grin vanished. ‘No, ma, but I’m 
getting warmer. I met a fellow who knows 
a man who hired a man —” 

Bridgie giggled. Eddie glared at her and 
then laughed too. “It does sound a bit far- 
fetched, but somehow I feel I’m on the right 
track at last. This fellow says the man he 
tells about has an office in town somewhere, 
and we'll run him to earth yet between us, 
eh, Bridgie?” 

“I know a mon.” Pa MacColl’s head, which 
had been swathed in a face towel, now 
emerged to his family’s sight. “I know a 
mon. He’s been working on a place, a fine 
big place, but he’s away just now. When he 
comes back —” 

“You'll ask him here for a bite with us, 
pa, and we'll have a bit of a talk and may- 
be —” Ma MacColl looked round encourag- 
ingly. 

“That we will, lass,” said Pa MacColl, 
nodding. “Supper’s ready. Let’s all set.” 

Bridgie suddenly turned to her mother. 
“Ma, that red-headed elevator boy,—you 
know I talked with him; he lives up New- 
burg way, or his ma does,—might I ask him 
home to have a bite with us? Maybe now 
he’ll know.” 

Ma MacColl sat up straight in her chair. 
“Bridgie, if ye bring another like that Mary- 
bell! She knew a man, but she couldn’t 
think. And eat! Sure, welcome she was, all 
but that last tumbler of quince jelly. She 
scraped the tumbler dry, and pa never had 
a smell, did ye now, pa?” 

Pa looked up. “Ah, now, lass,” said he. 

Bridgie at his elbow nudged him. “Hates 
Marybell something awful, don’t she, pa? 
And gave her the nice warm scarf Aunt 
Norah sent from Ireland!” 

The next morning Bridgie sang as she 
prepared for her trip downtown. The “L” 
was still a joy to her; the subway thrilled 
her. The trains on their way out to the truck 
farms rattled and bumped an accompaniment 
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to her young voice. She stood at the kitch- 
en window and watched them a moment 
thoughtfully. “Ma,” she said, “I’m thinking 
today’s the day.” 

Ma MacColl was putting the dish pan 
filled with cold water over the gas flame. She 
stooped and squinted at the flame, carefully 
adjusted it to her satisfaction and then 
straightened and came to the window. To- 
gether they watched the trains. “I feel just 
that way myself, Bridgie, dear. Today’s the 
day.” 

They looked at each other hopefully. “Oh, 
you ma!” said Bridgie fondly. She crushed 
the black velvet cap close down over her 
blond head, planted a kiss on ma’s smooth 
cheek and went humming down the stairway. 

Bridgie’s job was her delight. Filled to the 
brim with good spirits, she lived every mo- 
ment. She had held her position now nearly 
two weeks. The first day with a package of 
letters in her hand—the result of her day’s 
labor—she had approached her employer. 
“And shall I take these to the box down on 
the corner, sir?” she had asked. 

“What’s that? Corner? Oh, I see,” he had 
said, smiling and nodding at her parcel of 
mail. “Go to the end of this corridor, turn 
to the left and you'll see a big slot marked 
‘Letters’ near the elevator. Drop them in 
there.” 

Bridgie had smiled and nodded. “Thank 
you; that’s what I'll do, sir.” 

And that is what she had done every day 
since. Sometimes she thought she heard queer 
exclamations as the letters slipped through, 
but as she always stepped into the elevator 
immediately afterwards she gave the matter 
scant thought. Only yesterday a sort of roar 
had greeted her contribution, and as the 
elevator descended she had caught sight of 
a pair of wildly gesticulating hands and two 
dancing legs that did not seem happy. 
“Why,” said Bridgie, “the man in there 
seems real cross about something. He’s a 
dancing bear, that’s what he is.” 

The red-headed elevator boy had grinned; 
then he turned and remarked gravely, “That 
feller’s the cleverest one I ever did see most 
times, but ‘long about this time every night 
lately he sure is a bear.” 

What strange employees Uncle Sam picked 
out! The slot distinctly read “Letters,” and 
letters they must expect. Why roar and 
dance about it? 

Today Bridgie gathered up rather more 
than the usual number of outgoing letters 
besides two or three small heavy parcels and 
a long fat pasteboard tube. She smiled good 
night at her employer, went to the end of 
the corridor, turned to the left and at the 
door marked “Letters” stopped. In went her 
letters with a swish; in fell the small parcels 
with a rat-rat-tat, and the long fat tube 
landed with a thump. 

A roar shot out, so sudden, so prolonged 
and so wrathful that Bridgie stood aghast. 
The door flew open. Bridgie blinked. A man 
stood in the doorway—a young man, an 
angry man. “Say, you!” he shouted. “This 
is the limit! Ab-so-lute-ly! For two weeks 
you’ve jammed your piffling mail into this 
door, and I’ve had to—I’ve had to—” His 
voice trailed off into stunned silence and his 
bottled-up wrath evaporated. 

Bridgie seemed not a bit impressed with 
his heated harangue; she was not even look- 
ing at him. Her eyes were fixed beyond him. 
He too looked that way. Between the two 
front windows of the room hung the portrait 
of a benign-looking old gentleman. With 
head up Bridgie stepped over the letters and 
parcels,—the fat tube had rolled away,— 
swept past the speechless young man and 
stood before the portrait. Without turning 
her head she asked breathlessly, “Who is it ?” 

The young man seemed bewildered. “That’s 
the boss,” he said. 

“Oh, I knew this was the day!” cried 
Bridgie. “Who is he? Where does he live? 
What is his name? I had him in my note- 
book, but I lost it.” 

“His name is Montclair.” From a drawer 
in a desk the young man took a tiny note- 
book, and Bridgie gasped. 

“T must have dropped it in with my mail!” 
she exclaimed. 

“You did,” replied the young man grimly, 
“the first day.” 

“Oh,” said Bridgie and smiled. “You see, 
sir, Mr. Montclair was taken sick on the 
train the day we came to New York, and 
Eddie, my brother, helped him. He liked 
Eddie and offered him a job on his big farm. 
My brother can’t work in the city. We were 
glad he could go to the country, but he put 
the card away so carefully he couldn’t find 
it; and pa tucked the name away in a brain 
cell, but I guess he shut the door on it, for 
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he can’t get it out. Isn’t it fortunate I had 
letters today ?” Bridgie drew a long breath. 

The young man looked at the letters and 
packages on the floor. “It sure was!” 

Bridgie looked too. They did seem to 
clutter the tidy office dreadfully. She glanced 
round; no signs of Uncle Sam’s business were 
evident. “Why! Why! Shouldn’t I have put 
them in here? It said ‘Letters.’ ” 

The young man’s manner had changed 
considerably since Bridgie’s smile. He too 
could smile. “You may put them in here if 
you prefer, but I think they will reach their 
destination as quickly if you put them into 
the mail chute the other side of the eleva- 
tor.” 

“The other side,” said Bridgie faintly. She 
went out in the corridor to see. The young 
man followed her. “Oh, I am sorry, Mr.— 
Mr. —” 

“My name’s Breer,” said the young man. 

“T’'ll not drop them there once more, Mr. 
Breer.” 

The elevator stopped, and the red-headed 
boy popped his head into the corridor. 
“Goin’ down?” He gave one glance at the 
two. “He’s lost his grouch, all right,” he said 
to himself. 

“Good-by,” said Bridgie to Mr. Breer. 

“Here! Here!” The young man was at 
the elevator door. ‘Where shall the boss 
write to Eddie—that is, your brother? Where 
does he live?” 

Bridgie gave him the address; then the 
elevator slid downward. 

At home Ma MacColl, wondering what 
was detaining her daughter, watched a long 
string of cars go bumping over the switches. 
“Sivin, eight, nine, tin,” she counted, and 
then she stared. The last one was a freight 
car, and across the big door, written in big 
letters, was the name Montclair. “Mont- 
clair!” gasped Ma MacColl with both hands 
upflung. 

A long-drawn-out wheeze sounded near 
the door. She jumped; then she peered into 
the mouthpiece, put her ear to it for a sec- 
ond or two and, after taking a long breath, 
shouted hoarsely, “Who is it?” 

There was a familiar squeak-squeak, 
squeak-squeak-squeak. Click! went the but- 
ton. Up the stairs came running feet—up the 
first flight, up the second, and a bit more 
slowly up the long third flight. Bridgie was 
home. “’Lo, ma! Pa home? Where’s Eddie? 
O ma, the picture!” And at the same instant 
ma exclaimed, “O Bridgie, the freight car!” 

There was a pause. Then “What picture?” 
demanded Ma MacColl. 

“What freight car?” demanded Bridgie. 

“Montclair!” both exclaimed together, and 
they laughed till the tears came. 

While they were both talking at once a 
short piercing wheeze interrupted them. Ma 
MacColl smiled and extended her forefinger. 
Click! went the button. “It’s pa,” she said. 

Pa came in and while ma and Bridgie 
waited splashed a minute and then buried his 
head in a face towel. He emerged, gasping. 
“There was a mon,” he said; “there was a 
mon who said there was a 
brain cell for everything, 
and no mon could live long 
enough to use every one. I 
used one, lass.” He looked 
soberly toward Ma MacColl. 
“The name’s Montclair.” 

“So it is!” Ma MacColl’s 
face beamed. “Bridgie, pa’s 
found it.” 

Bridgie took the towel 
and handed her father the 
comb that he kept behind 
the tin clock. “I said this 
morning, pa, today’s the 
day; didn’t I, ma?” 

“Ve did that. Now, where’s 
Eddie? We'll surprise him, 
Bridgie,” said Ma MacColl. 

“Maybe,” said Bridgie. 

A short wheeze, then a 
long one reached their ears. 
Bridgie faced the wall. “Who 
is it?” she asked in a high 
falsetto voice, and her eyes 
were roguish. There was a 
pause. “It’s Mr. Montclair!” 
she said. 

Ma MacColl’s jaw 
dropped. “And is it now?” 
she gasped. Very gingerly 
she pressed the button. 

They heard running feet. 
Bridgie hastened to the stair- 
way and peered down. “Oh, 
you Eddie! You just wait! 
Some day— What!” she 


interrupted herself. “You’ve 
found it, Eddie! Where?” 





Eddie’s acquaintance who knew a man 
who hired a man had passed along the word 
to Eddie. The boy and his father shook 
hands, and Pa MacColl almost winked. “It 
takes a mon!” said Eddie, mockingly salut- 
ing the women-folk. 

They smiled at him, but said nothing. 

“Supper’s ready,” said pa. “Let’s all set.” 

Supper was a prolonged social affair that 
evening. After a while Ma MacColl and 
Bridgie told pa and Eddie about the freight 
car and the “dancing bear” and the picture. 

The kitchen was nearly tidied up for the 
night when a faint wheeze wafted up to the 
flat. Ma MacColl wiped her hands, eyed 
the mouthpiece severely, listened a bit and 
then asked hoarsely, “Who is it ?” 

Squeak! Ma stood with her ear to the 
wall. What she heard was, “O Mrs. MacColl, 
this is Marybell. I can’t come up. That man’s 
name I couldn’t think of is Montclair. Hope 
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he’s the one. My scarf’s dandy and warm. 
Your jelly was the best ever. Good night!” 

Ma MacColl looked round at. her family. 
“Tn all me days I niver did!” she said fer- 
vently. 

Later Bridgie, on her way to the front 
room to play Bonnie Doon for pa, was held 
up at the door by a distinctly alien wheeze. 
Never before had just such a wheeze as- 
cended to the MacColl flat. Bridgie eyed the 
hole in the wall thoughtfully for a moment. 
“Now, who do you suppose that is, ma?” 
she whispered. 

Pa MacColl looked over the top of his 
paper. “There’s a way to find out,” said he. 

Bridgie went close to the wall. “Who is 
it?” she asked softly. There was a pause. 
“Q-o-h!” said Bridgie and pressed the button. 

The door clicked. She looked round at pa, 
ma and Eddie. “It’s the dancing bear,” she 
said; “and I believe he’s coming up.” 
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Chapter Eight. 


E feared that we had run 
into a trap of some kind. 
We heard Jesse and Mobile 
conferring hurriedly; then Mo- 
bile’s voice came clearly to us: 
“Mr. Abner, bear to your right, 
sir, through the marsh and come 
in on the right side of the sloop.” 

We did as we were directed, 
pushing our boat laboriously 
through the thin marsh and the 
sucking mud. Behind us and to our left we 
heard the grim wrestling of some creature. 

As we drew up to the sloop Mobile, lying 
flat on the deck, caught our boat and held 
it while, cramped and weary, we climbed 
aboard. I saw Jesse on the other side of the 
deck and wondered why he did not help us. 

“What’s the trouble?” asked Captain Pin- 
ner. 

“Jesse done got his hands full,” replied 
Mobile. “He’s been up to his old tricks.” 

“What has he caught this time?” Rodney 
asked. “A tidal wave ?” 

“Worse than that,” said Mobile, laughing. 
Then he told us of the activities of Jesse dur- 
ing the previous afternoon. 

It seems that no sooner had we left the 
sloop than he became restless. To be in a 
boat on the Santee and yet to be catching 
nothing was entirely too quiet and unnatural 
for Jesse. With a piece of fresh meat, a rope 
and one of Captain Pinner’s old rusty shark 
hooks he had rigged a powerful line; but in 
that sombre and placid estuary there was 
nothing to catch. Yet Jesse knew what to 
do. He got out into the mud and slowly 


The struggle was short 
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How the remarkable day started 


floundered toward the river with 
his line. At the mouth of the 
bayou he hung the bait over a 
rotten cypress limb that pointed 
its bony finger out above the 
water. Then he retired to the 
shelter of another tree and began 
to bark like a dog that has treed 
a squirrel. To a bull alligator the 
sweetest song in all the world is 
the bark of a dog, especially the 
preoccupied bark of one whose full attention 
is given to treeing. Many times Jesse had 
used that ruse to lure a bull alligator to a 
bait. As usual it proved successful. 

The alligator that Jesse had hooked Mobile 
soberly- described as being as long as the 
Undine. Jesse had brought it out of the river 
and into the estuary, but he had been unable 
to bring it all the way to the sloop. How- 
ever, he had made Mobile pass him an addi- 
tional line, so that now the negro hunter’s 
monstrous catch was really roped to our 
craft. By the time Mobile had finished ex- 
plaining Jesse came across the deck and 
joined us. 

“You done wake my baby when you-all 
done come in the creek mouth,” he said with 
an infectious laugh. 

“We must sleep,” said Captain Pinner sud- 
denly. “We'll attend to Jesse’s baby tomor- 
row—along with some other matters.” 

Wearied by our long day and night of 
excitement, we lay down on the deck of the 
Undine and, making ourselves fairly com- 
fortable against the furled sail, were soon 
asleep. Once I waked and saw the red dawn 

coming up over the gray 

cypresses in the swamp. In 
the clearing dewy heavens 

I saw a flock of wood ducks 

hurrying toward the delta. 

But what I heard was what 

impressed me. Up the river 

on the early morning air 
came the clear steady throb- 

bing of a powerful engine. I 

heard the vessel reverse as 
_ She reached the mouth of 

Lost Creek below us; then 
her pulsations became faint- 
er as she withdrew into her 
far swamp fastness. The 
black vampire had returned 
to her lair. 

Soon after sunrise all of 
us were astir. The tide was 
low and appeared still to be 
going out. After a hearty 
breakfast, in which our new 
comrade, Jim Ivins, most 
enthusiastically joined, we 
began to get ready for our 
great adventure of the day. 

But a singular, yet a most 
natural, mishap befell us. 
We discovered to our dis- 
may that the Undine was 
fast in the mud. I believe 
that Jesse’s long struggle 
with his monstrous captive 
and possibly the creature’s 
incessant tugging through- 
out the night had settled 
our boat against a hid- 
den bank of swamp mud, 
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which, lipping her keel with almost as much 
strength as the horrid cups on the arms of 
an octopus, had taken a most tenacious hold 
upon her. There was a gentle morning breeze 
blowing up the river and into our bayou, 
but, as it was light and fair, it could not 
help us out of our predicament. All of us, 
I think, felt somewhat foolish that, having 
escaped so many real dangers, we should be 
stuck in a mud bank. The delay was not 
only vexatious but vital; for we felt sure 
that when the brigands in Wittee Lake dis- 
covered that Jim Ivins had escaped they 
would fear for the secrecy of their ren- 
dezvous. The black craft might slip away un- 
scathed without our ever having a chance to 
try our plan. 

“T’ll wake up my baby,” Jesse volunteered, 
“and he will take us into deep water.” 

He brought the long alligator line to the 
bow of the sloop and remained there with it. 
Then by concerted effort with oars and poles 
the rest of us tried valiantly to start the 
Undine out of the soft socket of mud. But 
we could not stir the craft. Jesse was doing 
his part by trying to arouse and outrage the 
feelings of his pet leviathan. He soon suc- 
ceeded, and suddenly the Undine slipped 
grudgingly, quietly, out of her muddy berth. 

We continued to work, but really it was 
the bull alligator that made us move. He was 
sullen and would not rise; yet he did what 
was much better; with dumb strength he 
crawled on the bottom of the creek toward 
the river. Later Jesse told us that he never 
would have crawled if he had swallowed the 
hook; evidently he was hooked merely in the 
jaw. He took us fairly to the river; thence 
our course was upstream to the granite quar- 
ty, but his was emphatically downstream. 

“Suppose,” I suggested, “we pull him in 
and set him free in proper fashion.” 

Thereupon at the mouth of the creek we 
brought the Undine to against the bank, and 
four of us laid hold of the line. It was a 
tug of war. The great bull had the tide with 
him, and he appeared to know of a place at 
a considerable distance from us where he 
intended reaching. But we finally turned him, 
and slowly the four of us drew him in. 

Twenty yards from our sloop he rose to 
the surface, and truly he was a formidable 
creature, a fit habitant for the vast and 
savage wild country that had harbored him 
for perhaps a century. He seemed the in- 
carnate spirit of the lone river and the 
monstrous swamp. A magnificent fellow he 
was, of ancient, primordial strength. And he 
was to show us the real power of it. Just as 
we thought we were going to get him along- 
side the sloop he began to struggle so fiercely 
that we kept our footing only with difficulty. 
But the struggle was short. The giant reptile 
tore himself away from the powerful hook, 
turned, swam a few yards in indolent tri- 
umph on the surface and then vanished 
under the deep waters of the river. 

Captain Pinner now thrust his helm hard 
alee, and the Undine swung her bow up the 
river; we were on our way toward the out- 
crop of granite, which we intended to use 
to block the mouth of Lost Creek. Ten years 
before a party of surveyors had found the 
strange quarry in the swamp. Considerable 
stone had been taken out of the ground, 
and some had been removed from the place; 
but the situation was too remote to make 
the quarry pay. Jesse and Captain Pinner 
well knew where it was, and in half an hour 
we had reached it. 

A sandy bluff broke off some four feet 
above the level of the river; behind was a 
clear slope with a few great live oaks grow- 
ing upon it, making the place resemble some 
ample Southern yard. For all the loneliness 
of the great river and its vast and mel- 
ancholy shores that spot appeared civilized. 
We brought the Undine to a landing, and 
then all of us, led by Jesse, went ashore. 

We found the supply of rock more than 
enough for our needs. We managed to slide 
blocks of fine size down an improvised tram- 
way and then to adjust them with care on 
the deck of the sloop. 

In a short time we had a good load of 
granite; it took us only twenty minutes to 
drop down the river to the mouth of Lost 
Creek. On reaching it, we opened wide the 
massive raft gate; then we brought our sloop 
to a very narrow part of the stream perhaps 
thirty yards from the mouth, and there we 
unloaded our big rocks. 

“They mustn’t show above the water,” 
Captain Pinner said to us. “I suppose that 
craft draws something over fifteen feet; if 
we bring our little monument to within 
six feet of the top, and the boat comes with 
any speed, she’ll be ripped as Mobile ripped 
the shark that tried to dine on Jesse.” 








Four trips we made to the quarry, and | 
four loads of granite we sank near the inner 
mouth of Lost Creek. Soundings that we 
took convinced us that one more trip would 
complete the work. 

It was on the fifth trip down that the 
thing occurred that completely upset our 
plans. We had just reached the mouth of the 
creek and were trying to head the Undine 
into her customary berth when we heard the 
beat of an engine startling the singular quiet 
of the far Santee country. At first we feared 
that the grim vessel from Wittee Lake was 
bearing down upon us before our work was 
completed, but we soon put that idea aside; 
a fast motor boat was coming up the Santee. 
We decided to lie against the river bank until 
she had passed, and just to be on the safe 
side Rodney stepped down into the hold and 
took Sam’s rifle. Rapidly the boat, which 
had an official look, rounded the last bend 
separating us, and straight for the Undine 
she headed. In almost less time than it takes 
to tell it she was alongside. 

Aboard were three men—Fred Sullivan, a 
state policeman, well known to all of us, 
and two men from the Coast Guard station 
far down the coast. The craft was a Coast 
Guard launch. 

“Captain Pinner,” said Fred Sullivan, “I 
am sorry to have to report that I have a 
warrant for your arrest, and that you’ll have 
to come with me.” 

“Arrest?” cried Sam in his high-pitched 
voice, higher than usual because of the in- 
credulity in it. “What do you mean? Here 
I am risking my life to save the Lamar boys, 
and here you come talking about arrest. Man, 
don’t try to joke with me like that!” 

“Tt’s about these same Lamar boys,” Sul- 
livan replied soberly, “and it’s no joke, Sam.” 

“What is the charge?” 

“Tom Lamar has evidence that you wrote 
a letter demanding money for the release of 
his two sons. The specific charge,” Sullivan 
added, “is kidnaping and extortion.” 

“You mean to say that you think we are 
holding the Lamar boys for ransom, Fred?” 
I asked in amazement and rather hotly too, 
for my anger was fast rising. “You don’t 
know what you are talking about. We know 
who do have the Lamars, and we know who 
wrecked the Western Wave on Shark Island. 
You can’t do this thing, Fred; you'll ruin all 
our plans. The real brigands are back here in 
Wittee Lake.” 

But Sullivan and the two guards looked 
skeptical. “I don’t know anything about all 
that, Abner,” he said, looking at me with 
painful directness; “my orders are to bring 
Sam Pinner to Beaufain for a hearing, and 
I am here to take him.” 

Rodney, in the hold of the Undine with 
the rifle, looked at me significantly, but I 
shook my head. If that was the law, we must 
obey it. Yet I thought that even with Sam 
Pinner gone those of us who remained could 
block the creek. I stepped over to Sam and 
whispered as much to him. He manfully 
mastered the strong feelings to which the 
sudden and deep injustice had given rise; and 
after a few words he agreed with me that it 
was best for him to go. I asked Fred Sullivan 
if he would listen to definite proof; I meant 
to show him the floating obstruction and the 
cleared creek and to have Jim Ivins and 
Jesse testify. But he merely shook his head. 

“The Undine,” he said, “must go along 
with us. All of you men will be held as mate- 
rial witnesses.” 

The announcement completely took us 
aback. If we obeyed the order, as apparently 
we were obliged to do, all of our labor had 
been in vain. 

“But this man, Fred,” I cried, pointing to 
Jim Ivins, “he can tell you the whole story.” 

“He’s a stranger to me,” said Fred shortly; 
“he can tell his whole story in court.” 

To be thus thwarted on the eve of our 
apparent success was indeed a cruel thing. 

“We'll want to unload this stone in the 
creek here,” I said. 

The state policeman and the two Coast 
Guard men, who had come aboard, eyed our 
cargo with suspicion. “They'll be blocking 
a channel, Sullivan,” said one of the guards; 
“we'd better not allow it.” 

That was the exact state of affairs when, 
far in the gloomy depths of the Wittee Lake 
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country, we heard a faint familiar sound. In 
a few seconds it was clearly audible. There 
could be no mistake. Though the sun was 
still above the horizon, the brigands, alarmed 
perhaps at the escape of Jim Ivins, were 
coming out of their lair. The evil and sable- 
pinioned vampire was spreading her wings | 
for what was perhaps to be a final flight. 
In a few moments she would be upon us. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 











For the Hungry 


at any hour in summer 


Millions of children in these summer days eat Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice all day long. 

These are food confections—flimsy, flavory, nut-like grains, 
puffed to 8 times normal size. 

Between meals children eat them like peanuts, doused with 
melted butter. 

They are used like nut meats on ice cream. 

They are eaten morning, noon and night with cream and 
sugar or in bowls of milk. 

Every dish of berries gains a double delight with Puffed 
Rice blended in it. 


12 minerals and bran 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are Prof. Anderson’s scien- 
tific foods. They are made to make whole grains enticing and 
easy to digest. 

Over 125 million steam explosions are caused in every ker- 
nel. The food cells are thus broken. 

Thus Puffed Grains form the ideal whole-grain foods. And 
whole grains are essential. Whole wheat supplies 12 minerals 
which growing children must have. And it supplies the needed 
bran. 





Here are whole grains made enticing. Children revel in 
them. They are the best-cooked cereals in existence. And 
they induce children to consume more milk. 

Serve both in plenty every summer day. 


Quaker Quaker 


Puffed Rice Puffed Wheat 






At Night 
Puffed Wheat in milk—the ideal 
supper dish. 


In the Morning 
Puffed Rice—the finest breakfast 
dainty. 

















M. Vorovsky 


Russian envoy who was assassinated at 
usanne, Switzerland 


FACT AND COMMENT 


WHEREVER A MAN travels he finds only 
himself. 


No Dearth of Roses honest Bumble pleads, 
But draws Some Sort of Honey out of weeds. 


AUTHORITY GAINS NOTHING by sup- 
pressing liberty; liberty loses its life if it 
suppresses authority. 


ONE COMMON BARBERRY BUSH caused 
a loss of $12,520. Nine hundred and sixty- 
three acres of wheat was infected with rust 
the spores of which came from that one 
bush. A few pounds of salt or an hour’s 
work with a hoe would have destroyed it. 


A COMPANY THAT PRODUCES electrical 
equipment announces that it has invented a 
“magic lantern box,” which by a simple 
handling will project half a hundred different 
wall-paper designs on the walls of a room. 
Moreover, the housekeeper can vary the color 
as well as the designs and either light the 
room brilliantly or in a low and quiet tone. 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE at At- 
tleboro, Massachusetts, has issued a leaflet 
encouraging every boy and every girl of the 
community to go through high school. The 
leaflet pictures a high-school doorway with 
a large sign beside it, “We pay $9.25 a day.” 
Well-attested figures show that the young 
person who stays out of school to earn less 
than $9.00 a day will in the long run lose 
money. 


DURING THE PRESENT SCHOOL YEAR 
boys in the course in house building at 
the Utica, New York, Free Academy have 
built a six-room house. There were difficul- 
ties in financing the undertaking and some 
trouble in arranging school schedules to al- 
low the boys consecutive periods for the 
work; but the training has been unusually 
beneficial, and the completed house has a 
good market value. 


ENGLAND IS STILL THE LAND of the 
bicycle. In discussing the merits of different 
types of vehicles for holiday use the Man- 
chester Guardian settles on the bicycle as 
the “happy medium of holiday travel.” The 
motorist goes too far and too fast, and 
the walker’s range is limited; but the bicyclist 
is “at once a human spirit and part of his 
own machine.” In England the motorist has 
not yet monopolized all the roads. 


THE UNITED STATES Hydrographic Of- 
fice reports the rapid travel of a sealed 
bottle that was cast overboard in the Pacific 
Ocean off the Central American coast. After 
two years and twenty-three days the bottle 
was picked up on Misol Island, northwest 
of New Guinea, about eighty-four hundred 
miles from its starting point. Assuming that 
the bottle went by the shortest route, made 
no stops and was picked up immediately on 
its arrival at Misol, it traveled on the av- 
erage more than eleven miles a day. 


WHAT THE RECENT EMIGRANT from 
Great Britain thinks of his chance in the 
United States we may learn from the letter of 
a Clyde millwright published in one of his 
home papers. He “got started” at an elec- 
trical-engineering establishment a few days 
after his arrival in the United States. “We 
work forty-eight hours a week and overtime 
when there is any repair work to be done,” 
he writes. “This is the easiest job I ever had, 


and the American ‘hustle’ is all bluff; the 
Clyde men could work them blind. I think 
I shall like this place all right; we certainly 
have better living and housing than you 
have at home.” °° 


THE “OLD AMERICANS” 


E often hear the question asked, How 

many “old Americans”—meaning there- 

by descendants of the men and women 
who were here when the country achieved its 
independence—are there in the United States 
today? The census-takers cannot answer that 
question exactly, but they can throw some 
light on it, and in the recently published 
Census Monograph No. 1 they do it. 

In 1790, when the first census was taken, 
approximately 3,000,000 white persons were 
enumerated. In 1920 there were approx- 
imately 95,000,000. It is obvious that not all 
of those persons are descended from the 
three million whites who were here one 
hundred and thirty years ago. Millions of 
immigrants have come to this country,—es- 
pecially since 1848,—and those millions have 
still more millions of children, grandchil- 
dren and great-grandchildren now living. In 
estimating the amount of this contribution 
to our population the census men have 
the records made at each decennial census 
since 1850 of the number of foreign-born 
persons and the children of such persons. In 
calculating from the other side the num- 
ber of “native” Americans they have the 
rate of increase reported among the white 
population in various parts of the country 
where growth by immigration has been neg- 
ligible.. They have also the facts disclosed 
by the Massachusetts state census of 1905, 
when for the first time an attempt was made 
to count the persons who had grandparents 
of native birth. They have calculated the 
number of “old Americans” in several ways, 
and the results agree well enough to con- 
vince the statisticians that they can make a 
good guess at the amount of native stock of 
four generations or more. They put it at 
47,330,000, which is, curiously enough, al- 
most exactly half the white population of 
the country. 

The proportion will seem rather large to 
those who live in New York or Chicago or 
some other of the larger industrial cities of 
the country; for in those places the late 
comers are in such overwhelming numbers 
that a man whose ancestors fought in the 
Revolution is something of a curiosity. It 
will perhaps seem small to those who live in 
some of those regions in the Southern States 
where a foreign-born person is rarely seen. 
Taking one part of the country with another, 
the estimate is probably pretty accurate. It 
is to be understood, however, that it refers 
to the amount of native stock rather than 
the number of individuals. There has been 
intermarriage between “old Americans” and 
more recent comers. Perhaps not more than 
thirty or thirty-five millions are of unalloyed 
native stock. But two persons each of whom 
has one native line reaching back to 1790 and 
one reaching only to 1850 would be equiv- 
alent in this estimate to one person. Four 
persons who have each three grandparents 
of native stock and one of recent immigra- 
tion would count as three persons. 

It is interesting to observe—what must 
have been expected—that, although the num- 
ber of “old Americans” increases steadily, their 
proportion to the entire white population just 
as steadily decreases. In 1900, the census fig- 
urers believe, there were 37,290,000, or 55.8 
per cent of the whole number of whites. In 
1910 there were 42,420,000, or 51.9 per cent 
of the whole. In 1920 there were 47,330,000, 
or 49.9 per cent of the whole. 
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THE SANTIAGO CONFERENCE 


HOSE who hoped for any unusual 

achievement at the Pan-American Con- 

gress recently held at Santiago in Chile 
are disappointed. The proposal to limit the 
naval armaments of the South American re- 
publics was not adopted because Brazil, 
Argentina and Chile could not agree on 
the proportional amount of battleship ton- 
nage that each country should build. The 
Argentine government is inclined to hold 
the other two countries responsible for the 
failure of the negotiations, and it is ap- 
parently true that Brazil is determined to 
finish the building programme it began sev- 
enteen years ago. The limitation of armies 
was not seriously proposed. The suggestion of 
a permanent court of justice for the American 
republics also failed to be adopted. Some of 
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the delegates thought that the plan proposed 
included subjects that were not properly ar- 
bitrable, and the whole question goes over 
to the next Congress. 

But the conference was not barren of 
results. It drafted treaties for the interna- 
tional protection of trade-marks. It drew 
up an agreement under which international 
disputes can be referred to the investigation 
of an impartial fact-finding commission. It 
adopted an arrangement for codperation in 
fighting disease. It cleared the air about the 
Monroe Doctrine and made it plain that it is 
not a “regional understanding” but a founda- 
tion stone of our own foreign policy, which 
we shall maintain in all circumstances. By 
the character of its deliberations and the 
spirit in which the: delegates carried them on 
it demonstrated the steady growth of good 
feeling and mutual confidence among the 
peoples of the American continent. How 
sincere and gratifying that spirit of friend- 
liness is we can perhaps appreciate if we 
compare what went on at Santiago with the 
sort of proceedings that are reported when 
the nations of Europe meet in conference. 


e ¢ 
MAKING A NOISE IN THE WORLD 


HE child’s instinct is.to make a noise 

in the world the instant he is born, 

and the instinct grows rather than 
diminishes. There is an infinity of childish 
pleasures, but perhaps the dearest of them are 
blowing trumpets, beating drums and firing 
guns; in other words, making a noise in the 
world. When a boy is afraid of the dark, 
he whistles loudly to show himself that he 
is alive. 

Are men and women any different? In 
more strange and subtle and indirect ways 
we have a passion for making a noise in the 
world, for talking and thinking and living 
loudly, so that we may convince others, 
and incidentally ourselves, of the enormous 
fact of our existence. 

That is the motive of extreme fashions, 
is it not? We wear something a little differ- 
ent, a little more conspicuous, a little more 
violent, or, as we sometimes significantly 
express it, a little louder. Why? To make 
a noise in the world. Money? We spend 
more than we should, sometimes more than 
we have. Why? Only to make a noise in the 
world. And we must admit that the same 
motive is at the bottom of a good deal of 
usefulness, though the usefulness may remain 
solid and substantial all the same. Politics? 
Men give time and strength and life to public 
affairs. And we are grateful to them, as we 
should be. But mere drums are nothing to 
it for making a noise in the world. And 
genius gives us masterpieces of delight; but 
what a hubbub it does create in doing it! 
Even reformers and philanthropists—they 
make life over for us, make this poor old 
tempestuous earth a little more tolerable. But 
perhaps they would not do quite so much of 
it if it were not for the motive of making a 
noise in the world. 

Then the nineteenth century, with its man- 
ifold printing, invented an instrument of 
noise beyond all the guns and trumpets ever 
dreamed of—publicity. And men hammer, 
hammer on this biggest of all bass drums 
till the tumult is positively deafening. For 
we have gradually come to live in a world of 
noise that tortures our ears and dulls our 
brains and racks our nerves, so that life is 
made almost unendurable for some of us. 
And we cannot help feeling that there is 
both a bliss and a benefaction in merely 
i quiet—if only we have not forgotten 

ow. 
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WHY CONGRESS IS NOT EFFICIENT 


R. DALLINGER, one of the Mas- 

sachusetts members of Congress, has 

lately set forth in a popular magazine 
what he believes to be the most important 
reasons why Congress is not the efficient 
body that it should be, and why, therefore, 
it does not command the respect of the 
people. 

The quality of the membership is not one 
of the reasons. Undoubtedly there are mem- 
bers who lack either character or ability; 
but in almost every instance the failure of 
a constituency to choose a proper represent- 
ative is explained by the character of the 
constituency itself; and the number of such 
members is extremely small. 

The interesting and useful thing to know 
is what obstacles to efficient action by Con- 
gress can be removed. They fall into two 
classes: Congress undertakes too much, and it 
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lacks leadership. No one can follow the daily 
proceedings at the Capitol without observing 
how much time is consumed in deciding the 
most trivial matters. Private claims, individ- 
ual pensions and similar matters of purely 
personal interest require first the action of 
members in bringing them before the House, 
then the action of two committees upon 
their merits, and finally consideration by the 
whole House. All such matters should go to 
courts for examination and should require 
from Congress nothing but to accept or to 
reject the judgment of the court. 

The scandal of contested elections should 
also be ended by referring all cases to judi- 
cial tribunals, the decisions of which under 
the Constitution might be reversed by the 
House but would not be. The absurdity of 
deciding questions of fact on partisan grounds 
—an absurdity that has characterized con- 
tested elections for a hundred years—ought 
to be tolerated no longer. 

It would require no constitutional amend- 
ment to enable Congress to relieve itself of 
such trivial matters, but there is no one 
strong enough to force Congress to adopt 
measures for its own relief; that is, there 
are no leaders, and the great necessity of the 
time is real leadership for each of the two 
parties. Real leaders are not chosen by bal- 
lot; they achieve leadership by their per- 
sonal power. That is the way a man becomes 
a party boss—not by popular suffrage. How 
different things might be if the majority and 
the minority in the House of Represent- 
atives had each a member of high character 
and dominating personality who would com- 
pel the lesser men to follow him because he 
embodied the principles of his party and 
urged the most reasonable methods of mak- 
ing them effective! 

It is a popular illusion that the American 
democracy will not tolerate leadership. Our 
political history proves just the opposite. 
Jefferson, Jackson, Clay, Thaddeus Stevens, 
Blaine, Reed, Roosevelt and Wilson are ex- 
amples of men who have disproved it. We 
may differ as to the wisdom with which 
they exercised their power, but we cannot 
dispute the fact that they were leaders of 
their parties. The system that allowed the 
Speaker of the House to wield almost auto- 
cratic power established itself by a natural 
process of development; and the House was 
never so efficient and so worthy of praise 
as when the Speaker’s gavel was in strong 
hands. The system was abolished for much 
the same reasons that the Athenians sent 
Aristides into exile; and a restoration of the 
Speaker’s power would not necessarily give 
us real leadership. Any new system must be 
a creation of favorable circumstances, a 
propitious time and a true leader. 
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MOSCOW AROUSED 


WO events that happened recently with- 

in forty-eight hours of each other com- | 

bined to raise the temperature of the 
soviet government at Moscow to fever heat. 
On May 8 the British government sent a 
note to Moscow threatening to break off 
whatever relations now exist between Great 
Britain and Russia if the soviet government 
did not immediately give some satisfactory 
assurance that it would not spread Red 
propaganda in Great Britain, if it did not 
cease interfering with British fishing vessels 
more than three miles off the Russian coast 
and if it did not withdraw the offensive 
language contained in its reply to the Brit- 
ish protest against the recent trials of the 
Roman Catholic prelates. On May 10 M. 
Vorovsky, who headed the delegation of 
soviet representatives at Lausanne, was as- 
sassinated in the dining room of his hotel 
by a Swiss named Conradi, who had lived 
in Russia and served in the old Russian 
army. 

The soviet leaders took, or pretended to 
take, both episodes as evidences of a fresh 
determination on the part of Western Europe 
to attack Russia. The army was called out to 
be reviewed by Commissar Trotzky; the 
factories were closed in order that all the 
Moscow proletariat might join in a great 
public demonstration of defiance to Great 
Britain; and several important members of 
the government gave interviews in which 
they declared that England was trying to 
force Russia into war, and that the murder 
of Vorovsky was the direct result of vicious 
allied propaganda. 

The activities were mainly for their ef- 
fect at home and ceased as soon as that 
effect—the stimulation of patriotism among 
the Russian proletariat—was obtained. Great 
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Britain has no. idea of fighting Russia, 
though its government may find it advisable 
to break off commercial relations—which do 
not at present amount to much—if the Rus- 
sians continue to make faces of derision at it. 

As for the Vorovsky murder, it was clear- 
ly an act of personal revenge. Conradi’s 
father and uncle, who were in business in 
Petrograd, died there, starved to death, 
Conradi says, by the Bolshevist régime. The 
Swiss authorities are to blame for not giving 
better police protection to the soviet delega- 
tion, although it was not officially rec- 
ognized and had not been admitted to the 
Lausanne conference. But there is nothing to 
show that the allied nations or any single 
person among them had anything to do 
with Conradi or his deed, directly or in- 
directly. 
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‘HOSE who have enjoyed the 

series of stories entitled Four 
Camp Fires to Bethel will be pleased 
to hear that the author 


Gertrude West 


has written, and that The Compan- 
ion will soon print, a second set of 
four charming stories that bear the 
general title of 


The Jewel Box 


The stories delightfully relate the 
deeds of four sisters that won them 
each an heirloom from their grand- 
mother’s treasure box. Pleasanter or 
more inspiring stories for girls are 
seldom printed. 




















CURRENT EVENTS 


HE “bandits” who held up a railway 

train in Shantung, China, seized a number 
of foreigners and Chinese who were riding 
on the train, carried them off into the 
mountains and, according to the latest re- 
ports, killed some of the Chinese when the 
ransom they demanded was delayed, have 
given the world an_ illuminating picture 
of the kind of government that now exists 
in China. The bandits were not ordinary 
train robbers; their crime had political as- 
pects; it was not the money of their pris- 
oners that they wanted—otherwise they 
would hardly have set free the sister-in- 
law of young Mr. Rockefeller. They were 
soldiers who could get no pay from the 
government at Peking, and who hoped to 
get their money and a pardon for their 
method of collecting it by frightening the 
Peking politicians, who are not anxious to 
get themselves into disfavor with the Eu- 
ropean powers and America. It is whispered 
also that Suen Mei-yao, the young man who 
is the head of the bandit gang, has political 
ambitions of his own and would like to 
establish himself as dictator of Shantung, as 
that other professional bandit Chang Tso- 
lin did in Manchuria. Some people also sus- 
pect that the whole thing was engineered by 
factions that are opposed to the men now in 
power at Peking, and that it was meant to 
discredit the existing government with Eng- 
land and the United States. Altogether a 
shady affair, and one that makes the judi- 
cious wonder whether China will for years 
be able to conduct its own affairs so as to 
command the respect from its sister nations 
that its spokesmen are always demanding. 
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AltTHoucH the German government has 
had high hopes of setting France and 
Great Britain by the ears ever since the 
French marched into the Ruhr Valley, little 
success has so far attended its efforts. The 
reply that Lord Curzon made to the recent 
reparation offer of the Germans is said to 
have created a feeling of deep depression 
in Berlin. For the first time the political 
chiefs of Germany began to despair of es- 
caping the penalties of defeat by stirring up 
dissension among the victors. The govern- 
ment is said to be convinced that it must 
make up its mind to pay at least fifty billion 
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gold marks in reparation instead of the thir- 
ty billion it offered. But if it does propose 
the larger sum, there will be trouble of some 
sort. There are strong parties in Germany 
that are determined not to pay what the 
Allies expect and that will upset any govern- 
ment that tries to bind them to do it—if 
they can. 9 


E hear from Canada of much uneas- 

iness about the labor situation in the 
eastern provinces. Following the revival of 
business activity in this country there has 
begun a remarkable emigration of labor, 
both skilled and unskilled, from Canada to 
the United States. Four hundred single men 
and eighty families are said to have crossed 
the river into Detroit in one day. Some of 
the smaller towns and villages in Ontario 
and the Maritime Provinces are reported to 
be almost without any artisans or any com- 
mon labor whatever. The cause of the mi- 
gration is of course economic. The men are 
attracted by the higher wages that prevail 
in American cities, and that are the result 
of the restricted immigration of the last 
few years. There is no real prostration of 
business in Canada. The crops have been 
large, and trade has been steadily expanding 
of late; but the competition for labor is not 
so keen there as in the United States, and 
wages have not yet risen so high as they 
have in this country. 
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HE newspapers report that the Interna- 

tional Suffrage Alliance, which has been 
meeting in Rome, was thrilled by the news 
that Premier Mussolini had promised that 
“certain categories” of women should receive 
the vote. That he has gone so far as that 
shows that his earlier opinions on woman 
suffrage are shaken, but until we learn just 
what women are to be included in his .“cer- 
tain categories” we shall be in doubt whether 
he has really been converted or whether his 
promise was a verbal courtesy toward the 
women who selected his capital as their 
meeting place. ° 


E grumble at our income tax, which 

for the ordinary citizen is only about 
one twenty-fifth of what he earns. In Eng- 
land the man of the same moderate income 
has had to pay the government one dollar 
and fifty cents out of every five dollars 
he earns; and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was hailed as a benefactor of the 
nation because he thinks he can bring the 
tax down to a dollar and a quarter out of 
five dollars. Furthermore, only incomes of 
less than $750 a year are exempt, and the 
married man’s exemption is only $500 with 
not more than $280 more for his children. 
Taxation here is heavy, as we all know, but 
it is of featherweight compared with what 
the European nations must submit to. 
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Fg months ago the British govern- 
ment arrested and deported to Ireland 
a number of men who were wanted there for 
their conspiracies against the Free State gov- 
ernment. Among them was Art O’Brien, 
president of the Irish Self-Determination 
League. O’Brien through his friends brought 
suit against the government, and the British 
courts have decided that he was wrongfully 
arrested and must be set at liberty. He was 
accordingly returned by the Free State gov- 
ernment and set free. There is apparently 
no reason why the other persons arrested 
at the same time should not also get their 
liberty. The incident has not strengthened 
the Cabinet either in Parliament or else- 
where. It is possible that in order to save 
its face the government may try to convict 
O’Brien of sedition, not against the Irish but 
against the British government. 


eS 


+ is what a correspondent in Germany 
says of the extraordinary power Hugo 
Stinnes has over the economic life of that 
country: “From his own properties Stinnes 
can build and light my house and supply 
me with all the housekeeping utensils I use 
in it. He can provide me with reading 
matter, whether daily news or improving 
literature. He can feed me on meat, bread 
and jam. He can give me medicine when I 
am sick, and when I am cured he can take 
me on a pleasure cruise in his own ships 
and put me up at his own hotels. Moreover, 
he prints the money with which I pay him.” 
A modern Colossus indeed, who aspires to 
control Germany politically as well as finan- 
cially and commercially. 
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United for the Nation’s need 


We are a people scattered over 
three million square miles of terri- 
tory—a people whose daily com- 
mercial transactions and social 
interests are as wide-spread as our 
boundaries. Only a unified tele- 
phone service, covering the whole 
country, can serve our needs. 


Such a service, in turn, requires 
a national organization with uni- 
form policies and operating 
methods; and also in each com- 
munity a local organization with 
full authority and responsibility for 
the problems of that community. 


Such a service is the service of 
the Bell System. Two hundred 
and fifty thousand employees and 


toward Better Service. 


approximately six thousand local 
operating units cover the length 
and breadth of the land. Uniting 
these community organizations are 
the Associated Companies of the 
Bell System, each responsible for 
service in its territory. 


Linking together the Associated 
Companies is the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. 
It operates the long distance lines, 
develops nation-wide policies, 
standards of practice and equip- 
ment for the improvement of the 
service and for the benefit of all. 


In this commonwealth of service 
the best interests of the nation and 
the community are equally served. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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merely saving money, but spending it 
wisely. Why waste money on a need- 
lessly costly container that is thrown 
away? Thrift dictates the purchase of 


WHITE 


HOUSE 
COFFEE 


because you get your money *s worth of 
Coffee, packed in an efficient double 
sealed container bearing a picture of 


ANITEHOUS: 


es ENT =, 


the White House, and automatically weighed 
and packaged at a trifling cost per pound. 


“NONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE” 


WHITE HOUSE 

greatly increased distribution. 
1-4 and 1-2 lb. sealed canisters. 

DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Principal Coffee Roasters 


TEAS offer surprising values with 
Five popular varieties in 


BOSTON — CHICAGO 








Ask your 


Storekeeper for STOVINK “ee 


Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


SHETLAND PONIES 
We have been selling Good Ponies to Good 
Children since 1891. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Send 10c for illustrated folder and price list. 
The Farms, Dept.0, North Benton, 0. 














The Rescue 


BY ROGER WINGFIELD 
Ben and Bill had never been 
Beside the sea before. 
They found a very curious thing 
Upon the curious shore. 


“Some kind of turtle, this,” said 
Ben. ~ 

Said Bill, “Some kind of snail.” 

Said both, “We'll rescue it before 


It’s eaten by a whale.” 





DRAWINGS BY 
KATHARINE L. MALLETT 





“T'll lift it instantly,” said Ben. 
He stooped with careful frown. 

’Twas easier to lift it, though, 
Than ‘twas to put it down. 


Ben madly danced the Highland 
fling. 
His capers were no use. 
“Oh, take it by the tail,” he cried, 


“ And make it turn me loose.” 


They pulled and tugged and 
tugged and pulled 
Till they could hardly stand; 
Then all at once a click —and 
flat 


They sprawled upon the sand. 


And there they lay and saw the 
thing 
That they had tried to save 
Crawl calmly off and disappear 
Beneath a wild sea wave. 























A HOMEMADE CIRCUS 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 


NE summer day three strangers met 
QO unexpectedly on a little hill near a 

wood. They were Sam Squirrel, Betsey 
Wren and Paul Person. Sam, who was late 
for a meeting in the hollow of a distant oak, 
seemed to be in a great hurry. Betsey Wren 
had merely alighted on a grass stem to rest 
a little while. As for Paul Person, he was 
plainly in a bad humor, for he scowled at 
the other two. 

“For pity’s sake, what is the matter?” in- 
quired Betsey Wren. 

“The very worst, I should say,” observed 
Sam Squirrel. 

Paul explained, “I ‘can’t go to the circus.” 

“What is a circus?” the other two asked. 

Paul was ready enough to tell them; his 
face brightened. “It’s wonderful doings in 
a great place called a tent. You can’t get 
inside the tent unless you have money; I 
have only marbles.” 

He pulled the marbles from his pock- 
et and held them out in the palm of 
his hand. Sam and Betsey peered at | 
them eagerly. | 

“T have four eggs in my nest at 
home,” said Betsey. j 

“T have some peanuts that I found 
this morning and buried,” boasted 
Sam. 

“Humph,” retorted Paul, “the cir- 
cus man wouldn’t take your eggs 
or your peanuts, not he!” 

The others were horrified. “We 
should hope not!” they cried. “Take 
our eggs and our peanuts, indeed!” 


“They do wonderful things inside that \’S 


tent,” Paul continued. “What sort of 
things? Let me see. Well, there’s a man 
who climbs a tall pole as quick as a wink —” 

“Quick as this?” interrupted Sam Squirrel. 
When he said the word “quick” he was on 
the hillock; when he said “this” he was at 
the top of a tall, straight pine. 

Paul was a little annoyed. “Not quite so 
quick as that,” he replied. “But you didn’t 
let me finish.” 

With another whisk Sam was with them 
again. “Go on,” he said. 

“Well, from the top of the pole the man 
flies through the air to a trapeze.” 

It was Betsey’s turn to interrupt. “I don’t 
know what a trapeze is,” she said, “but does 
he go through the air any better than this?” 

She darted off ten yards or more and was 
back in a flash. 

“And then,” Paul went on triumphantly, 
not noticing Betsey’s performance, “he hangs 
to that trapeze by his heels. Mind you, by 
his heels !” 

Sam Squirrel looked thoughtful. “I believe 
I could hang anywhere by one foot,” he 
said. “That is, I could if I chose to try. 
Do you believe it ?” 

“Perhaps,” Paul answered. “But, see here, 
I don’t believe that either of you could 
stand on a horse’s back and ride it round 
and round, faster and faster. Could you 
now?” 

It was Sam’s turn to look annoyed. “I 
never have done such a thing,” he said. 
“But show me a horse sometime, and I'll 
try it.” 

Paul grunted. “Ride it bareback, you 
know.” 

“Bear back ?” echoed Sam. “You said horse- 
back at first. However, bring me a bear, 
and I’ll show you,” he bragged. 

That was too much for Betsey Wren; she 
tittered outright. 

“Shucks! Sam Squirrel, you don’t know 
what you’re talking about,” Paul said. 

Sam gave his tail a flirt. “I don’t know 
what you’re talking about,” he replied. 
“Come along, Paul Person, let’s see you cut 
some of these queer circus*capers yourself.” 

Paul fidgeted a little, Then he said slowly, 
“Oh, well, I can stand on my head.” 

“We don’t believe that, you know,” the 
others answered promptly. “The thing is 
impossible.” 

As quick as a wink Paul’s head went 
down, and his heels flew up. 

“What do you call this?” he cried. “Now 
you believe me, don’t you?” 

There was no answer, and Paul exclaimed, 
“Hey, there, Mr. Sam Squirrel and Miss 
Betsey Wren, if I’m not standing on my 
head, then what am I standing on?” 
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Still there was no answer. Puzzled, Paul 
got to his feet. He was all alone on the 
hillock; not a sign could he see of either of 
his former companions. The truth is that 
his sudden performance had frightened them 
so much that they had made all haste to get 
away. 

Paul waited for a minute. Nothing hap- 
pened, but as he walked away rattling the 
marbles in his pocket he heard a queer little 
chirp and chatter somewhere near by. Peer- 
ing into a tree, he saw both Sam and Betsey 
peeping at him through the leaves. 

“Oh, hello,” said Paul. “Well, I hope you 
saw that I can stand on my head all right.” 
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Three strangers met unexpectedly 


It seemed to him that the little creatures 
winked at him, but he could not be sure. 

“Good-by!” Paul sang out. As he walked 
off he chuckled joyously to himself. “There’s 
a lot of fun outside a circus too,” he said. 
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THE BOASTER WITH THE 
LONG ARMS 
By Sara K. Bloch 


R. CHIMPANZEE was one of the 
most intelligent animals of the jungle, 
and he should have known better; but 

if he had, you would not be reading my 
story. It all happened because of his terrible 
boasting. What a thoroughgoing boaster he 
was! And what do you suppose he boasted 
about? It was neither his intelligence nor 
his beauty. It was his long reach—his ex- 
ceedingly long reach, as he liked to call it. 

How proud he was of those great arms of 
his! Of course an ape’s arms, since they 
help him to get his living among the tree 
tops, are important, but even in an ape’s 
life there should be things besides getting 
a living. As a matter of fact, he did use his 
arms for other things, but I am ashamed to 
think what he did with them. 

On a fine afternoon when his friends were 
taking their afternoon nap he would steal 
abroad, hide up in some cocoanut palm, lie 
flat along a branch and with the end of his 
finger tickle one after the other as they lay 
asleep. Then he would withdraw lis arm so 
quickly that when they woke up they would 
think how bad the flies were that day. 
Sometimes he would be seen, but instead of 
being ashamed of himself he would shout, 
“A pretty good reach for a monkey, eh?” 
and scamper off. 

At other times he would strut through the 
forest among his fellows, talking about all 
sorts of matters. And when all the animals 
were most interested he would reach up for 
a cocoanut and hurl it upon the head of one 
of them and then pretend that it had slipped 
out of his hand. 

When he was in an especially good humor 
he would leap about among the trees and 
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gather the fruit and share it with the others; 
but on those occasions he talked so much 
about his exceedingly long reach and boasted 
so much about being able to get what the 
others could only wish for that they often 
thought they had rather work for their own 
food than listen to his chatterings. Even 
when he was by himself Mr. Chimpanzee 
could not keep still. He would swing through 
the jungle making up little songs about him- 
self. The words usually were, “I can reach 
farther than you can. I can reach farther 
than anyone else can.” 

Mr. Chimpanzee was becoming such a 
nuisance that the jungle folk would hide 
if they so much as thought they saw him in 
the distance. 

No one could imagine why he should boast 
about something that he had not done for 
himself. His long arms were simply a piece 
of good luck, and luck, as the owl said, is 
nothing to boast about. 

The real trouble began at a jungle 
party. Little Jimmy Brown Bear was 
celebrating his birthday and had in- 
vited to his party his great-aunt and 

great-uncle, the Thomas Brown Bears. 

They had just come, and everyone 

had risen to make room for them. 
\ They were very old and wise. 
,  Great-Uncle Thomas had brought 
| a lovely present for Jimmy and 
was about to hand it to him with 

a little speech when suddenly in 

swings Mr. Chimpanzee through 

the window without so much as a 

“By your leave” and shrieks at the 
top of his lungs, “Fellows, I’ve just 
knocked the tiptop cocoanut off the 
tree that Mr. Gorilla has been trying 
to get for thirteen days!” 

If you have ever burst into your 

mother’s drawing-room on an afternoon 
when she was entertaining some of her 
friends at tea and they were all busily talk- 
ing about their own affairs, and without so 
much as a “How do you do?” or an “Ex- 


| 





‘cuse me, please,” you have screamed right 


out, “O mother, I just beat Jack Jones in 
the biggest race ever!” you can guess how 
cross the animals were with Mr. Chimpanzee. 
They gnashed their teeth and lashed their 
tails and growled and roared and found it 
exceedingly hard to settle down for Great- 
Uncle Thomas’s speech. One thing was cer- 
tain: it must never happen again. 

The animals called a secret meeting to 
decide upon a plan. Every animal of the 
jungle was there, for every one had had to 
listen to stories of that exceedingly long 
reach. It was an excited meeting, and plans 
were made to teach Mr. Chimpanzee a lesson 
he would not soon forget. 

So the next day the cockatoo left a note 
on Mr. Chimpanzee’s doorstep. It read: 


Dear Chimpanzee. All of your jungle friends 
have now heard about your exceedingly long 
reach, but there are still a few of us who have 
not seen it; so we are asking you to meet us 
at the edge of Cocoanut Creek on Saturday, 
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A BARGAIN SALE 
By Arthur Wallace Peach 


There’s a bargain sale in the locust trees, 
And the news goes far and wide 

As the winds bear fleet a perfume sweet 
Over the countryside. 





Then the shoppers come; I hear them hum 
Through the blossoms’ snowy veil, 
As they fill their packs with honey sacks 

Weighed in a fairy’s scale. 


There’s a bargain sale in the locust trees, 
And busily to and fro, 

With their bundles wee, from tree to tree, 
Honeybees come and go! 
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Always Ready 


Here is a new conven- 
ience. An extra strong 
waterproofed mending 
tape that mends most 
everything from baby’s 
broken doll to a split 
tool handle. Always 
ready to serve you well. 
Keep a spool in your 
house, garage, tool 
chest, traveling kit. 
Saves dollars constantly. 
15e 25c¢ 50c 
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BOYS! this outfit is 
prepared especially to enable 
you to celebrate a real 4th of 
July. This wonderful 
ment Yiworth $3.00 at any retail 
store) meets all requirements of law 
governing sale of fireworks. Consists 
a a _— 4%4-ft. paper balloons, 5 
fire-crackers, 2 colored fire 
torches, 6 Roman =. 12 Bang Salutes, 1 daygo early 
riser bomb, 50 Jap torpedoes, 1 colored star mine, 18 
pieces night fireworks, 40 sparklers, 12 nigger chasers, 
12 sun of a gun, 12 grasshoppers, 12 ruby lights, 12 alee 
in grass, 12 crazy crackers sticks and punk. All com- 
plete in @ neat wood box. A day’s fun for the whole 
family. You can’t beat it for variety, quantity, quality 
and price. Express is slow so order now—don't wait. 
Fireworks cannot be mailed. Name your express office. 
must y order. A ship same day. 
Our booklet of celebration goods free. 


BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
1800 Ella Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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For camping, fishing and every outdoor 

requirement. We call ita‘‘cape,’’ butit’sa 

whole garment. Most perfect and service- 
able waterproof garment ever 
made. Opens on the side. Mexi- 
can collar — water run- 
ing down P Saad hen not 
in use, folds up to fit leather case 
shown in girl’s hand. 


Sizes 36 to 44, weight 1 to 1 Ibs. 
PRICES: ; 

Perfection aes o Aere Cloth $2. +4 
Khaki » 
Black Rubber . 3:00 
Boy Scout, Black ‘Rubber : 5.00 


Ask at Sports Goods stores for the Perfection 
Cape; if not able to get it, send size and priceand 














we will fill your order direct from the factory. 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO.. Athol, Mass. 
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the thirty-first, to give a public performance. 
There will be a party in your honor. 
Signed by His Royal Highness, 
Leo, King of the Jungle. 


Of course Mr. Chimpanzee was greatly 
pleased and spent the entire week practicing 
and making himself as attractive as he could. 

When the great day came he picked a 
large palm leaf for a parasol and strutted 
through the forest with his chin straight up 
in the air as if he were a prince at the very 
least. At the edge of the creek all of the 
animals were assembled. Leo, the lion, sat 
on his high throne. 

“Good morning, ladies and gentlemen,” 
said Mr. Chimpanzee, waving his long arms 
about. “I wish to tell you how happy I am 
that you are at last beginning to appreciate 
my exceedingly long reach. I am at your 
service for the performance.” And he made 
a magnificent bow. 

Leo, the king, also made a bow and said: 

“Most honored Chimpanzee: For today’s 
programme we have arranged four difficult 
tasks for you to do. If you can accomplish 
them all without mishap, we shall indeed 
proclaim you the champion of long reachers. 
Brother Grizzly is to give you your instruc- 
tions.” 

Brother Grizzly immediately got up on his 
hind feet, and everyone was ready for the 
fun to begin. 

“Number one!” said the bear in his griz- 
zliest tones. “Reach up to my left ear and 
tweak it while I stand erect.” 

“Ho, ho,” laughed the ape, “that’s easy,” 
and he quickly did as he was told. Now Mr. 
Grizzly stood seven feet in his stocking feet, 
and so everyone clapped. 

“Number two!” shouted the bear. “Put 
your toes on this old root, fall flat on the 
ground and give me a bit of the loose dirt 
that you see lying at the foot of that palm 
tree.” That was harder, but Mr. Chimpanzee 
went right at his task. But he did not study 
his job, and so what was his surprise to see 
his old enemy, the tarantula, bursting out 
of his hole in a fury at being disturbed. 
Things would have gone badly with the poor 
ape if the hippopotamus had not suddenly 
given a great yawn and with his breath sent 
the spider clear over to the other side of the 
creek. Mr. Chimpanzee gave a happy sigh, 
and Mr. Grizzly called out number three. 

“Over there on yonder palm,” said he, “is 
a nest that none of us can reach. Kindly 
deliver it into my hand.” 

“With pleasure,” said the ape. 

He reached for the nest and discovered 
too late that it was a bee’s nest. Out 
swarmed the angry bees. They would doubt- 
less have stung him to death if old Jumbo, 
who knew the danger, had not stored a 
supply of water in his trunk. He squirted it 
at the bees and scattered them. 

Old Mr. Grizzly did not so much as give 
Mr. Chimpanzee a chance to catch his breath 
before he announced number four. “Come to 
the edge of the creek,” he bellowed. “Stand 
on your toes, swing your body over the 
water and with your right hand lean upon 
the rock in the middle of the creek.” That 
was the hardest job of all. But Mr. Chim- 
panzee was a good sportsman. He stretched his 
arms high above his head, gave a giant swing 
and touched the rock. But what was that 
dreadful sound? Ub! blub! splash! The rock 
was not a rock at all, but a great crocodile 
that had turned and seized poor Mr. Chim- 
panzee between his awful teeth. With one 
snap of his jaws the crocodile would have 
made an end of the ape in another moment, 
but just then up jumped the lion. With a 
roar that echoed seven times through the 
forest he bade the crocodile stop. Now the 
crocodile was hungry and did not like to give 
up such a good dinner, but when the king 
commands there is nothing to do but to 
obey, and so he contented himself with mak- 
ing terrifying noises down in his throat. As 
for the lion, he waved a mighty tail, lifted 
his great paw and with another roar com- 
manded silence. Not an animal moved. 

“Mr. Chimpanzee,” said he, “we all hope 
that today has been a useful one for you, 
and that you have learned from experience 
what you refused to learn in any other way: 
that even a good thing can be overdone. Try 
to use your gift for what Mother Nature in- 


tended it. Use your head, and your arms will | 


serve you so much the better.” 

Mr. Chimpanzee made for the shore. With 
his head bowed and his eyes cast down he 
slunk into the thickest part of the forest and 
was not seen again for seventeen days. 

That was the last time he ever bragged 
of his exceedingly long reach, unless perhaps 
in the privacy of his own home and then 
only to his wife and children. 
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The School Directory Siakacnis eel The Youth’s 
Companion will gladly send to parents or others 
requesting it the catalogue of any Academy, Semi- 
nary, Military School, Business College, Art, Scienti- 
fic, Music or Normal School, College or University. 


If you wish definite information and advice concerning a school please give 


Girls’, Coeducational or Professional School is desired, 
and something of previous training and future ambitions. 
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WILLISTON | 


A progressive school with eighty years of solid 
achievement behind it. Thorough preparation 
for all colleges. Junior School for Young Boys. 
A distinct school in its own building; separate 
faculty. Address 
a "1 V. GALBRAITH, Principal 
Box O, Easthampton, Mass. 


Powder Point School 


will understand your boy and help him to under- 
stand himself. Thorough instruction. Clean, 
snappy athletics for every boy. Prepares for 
college and gives strong general courses. Num- 
ber limited. Convenient to Boston. 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., Headmaster 
10 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 

















gendall Hall. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 


Junior High, College Preparation 


One year special intensive training 
Secretarial, Domestic Science, Music and Art Courses 
Amid magnificent estates. 
Park-like grounds. 


Summer session opens July 9th. Intensive train- 
ing for college and school examinations. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Kendall, Prides Crossing, Beverly, Mass 


40 acres. Ocean frontage. 






























Southfield Point Hall 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Beautifully bs = agg on tag 3 Island Sound. Excel- 
lent Intermediate, College eparatory and General 
Courses. Physical Training required. Horseback rid- 
ing and all sports. Outdoor life a special feature. 

Catalogue upon request. 

JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, B.A., Principal 

18 Davenport Drive, Stamford, Conn. 


Westminster School 
SIMSBURY, CONN. 


A school policy definitely planned for the indi- 
vidual. A flexible form system. School life and 
athletics organized so that every boy has an 
active part. Separate school for younger boys. 
200 acres, 20 buildings. 


RAYMOND R. McORMOND, Headmaster 
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Crane Normal Institute of Music 
Training School for Supervisors of Music 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 

Voice culture, sight-singing, ear-training, harmony, 
form, music-history, chorus-conducting, methods, 


practice-teaching. Graduates hold ere posi- 
tions in colleges, city and normal schools 


70 MAIN STREET, POTSDAM, NEW YORK 
CAMP PENNESSEEWASSE 


IN HEART OF MAINE WOODS. 

One mile frontage on beautiful little lake, tents and bunga- 
y vag ee A —— equipment for land and water sports. 
An ideal camp for boys who love nature and active out- 
door life. All the fun of camp, all the care of home given 
to a very limited number of boys (8 to 16 years). Rate $200, 
June 30 to September 1. Catalog. Address: 

HARRY A. PACKARD, Norway, Maine. 
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Abbott School 


Formerly the famous Little Blue. Exhilarating 
Prepares limited number of 
boys for college or business. Intimate contact 
Well equipped. Address 


HEADMASTER, Farmington, Maine 
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THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Emphasizing College Preparation 


One-Year Tutoring Course 
Principals 

JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D. 

MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B. 

Springfield, Mass. 
















stories of the good treatment and care which e received. _ 
All sports and horseback riding. 10th season 

Personal interview—Hotel McAlpin, N. Y. City. 
E. A. FISHER, 24 North Terrace, Maplewood, N.J. 


THE SCUDDER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Day and Boarding. 7 erg . 200 girls. Safe home, 
comfortable dorm tories. 1. High School. 2. Secretarial. 
3. Household Arts. Social Welfare and Community 
Service. 5. Music, alt branches, 16 instructors. 


Myron Y. Scudder, 244 W. 72d Street, N. Y. City 


MANLIUS St. John’s School 


A college preparatory school conducted under military 
system. siness courses. Separate school, bo a _— 
Extensive equipment and grounds. Well ordere 

tion and athletics. Catalog. GENERAL Wi ILLIAM 
VERBECK, President, Box 206, Manlius, N. Y. 














DeWitt Clinton School 


Newton, Mass. 
Successful Results with Older Boys due to personal in- 


terest of Director. 


A Junior Department for boys—ages 12-15. 
Track, golf, skating, bowling. Tennis— ‘indoor and outdoor. 


Personal care in home of principal. 


Athletic Field. 


Supervised study. 


Address DIRECTOR. 




















LAWRENCE ACADEMY 


Groton, Massachusetts 

An old but thoroughly equipped modernized college 
preparatory school for boys from 11 to 19. Experienced 
teachers. Personal direction. A home atmosphere. 36 miles 


from Boston. Or. Howard A. Bridgman, Principal, Box Y. 










SCOTT CARBEE SCHOOL OF ART 


An exclusive school with personal supervision. 
Thorough courses in Drawing and Painting from Life ; 
Tilustration and Design. 

Studios: 126 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. JESSICA M. CARBEE, Secretary 


SUMMER MUSIC STUDY IN BOSTON 
with Mr. and Mrs. F. Addison Porter. 
1.—A COURSE IN NORMAL TRAINING. 
2.—A COURSE IN PIANOFORTE PLAYING 


Address Secretary, 512 Pierce Bldg., Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





MOUNT IDA SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS x 


2815 Summit St., Newton, Mass. 


A PREPARATORY 
D FINISHING SCHOOL 














PIANO TUNING AS A PROFESSION 


Piano Tuning, Pipe or Reed Organ and “oo Piano. 


A knowledge of music is not 















Year Book Free. 


Faust School of Piano Tuning, 


27 Some St., 
. Mass, 

























WORCESTER ACADEMY 


WORCESTER... MASSACHUSETTS 


WITH COLLEGE VISION 


FOR BOYS OF ABILITY 




















HOW DO YOU 
USE YOUR 
SPARE TIME? 








Even the busiest of us have a few hours during the week that do 
not yield returns. We have a plan whereby you may turn such 
spare time into dollars helping us care for The Youth’s Com- 
panion subscription list in your community. Write today for 
full particulars and working outfit. 
Winners’ Club, The Youth’s Companion, 233, Boston, Mass. 


Address Secretary The 
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THE REDHEAD 
By Siddie Joe Johnson 





Whistling, down the road he comes, 
Hands in pockets, head held high, 
Stepping quick to unseen drums. 
No one like him ’neath the sky! 
Life is good and life is fair 
To the boy with flame-red hair. 


Freckles sprinkled on his face, 

Laughing eye and turned-up nose, 
Careless walk of free, wild grace, 

Bare bright head and bare brown toes 
Mark that thing of sun and air, 
Happy boy with flame-red hair. 


Sunshine coming from within, 
Sunshine in that curly top! 

Boy, you make us doubt ali sin, 
With that grin and brilliant mop! 

Do you never have a care, 

Little boy with flame-red hair? 


O’er the world you scattered are, 
On the sea and in the throng. 
We feel your presence from afar, 
Hear the music of your song, 

And we breathe a daily prayer 
For all boys with flame-red hair. 
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OUR ENCIRCLING WALLS 


MONG the mountains of the Northwest lies 
a beautiful lake, a tiny sheet of water that 
occupies the bottom of a cuplike depression 
among the hills, the irregular outlines of which 
are mirrored in its surface. No one knows how 
long the lake has been there or what its origin 
is, but its great depth has led some persons to 
believe that its bed is the crater of an extinct 
volcano. From time to time tourists visit the 
lake and fish for trout in its sparkling waters or 
perhaps simply sit and enjoy the charm of it. 

Formerly the approach to the hills among 
which it is situated was through arid country 
almost devoid of life. On every side stretched 
desolate reaches of sand and sagebrush where the 
heat waves shimmered and the black lizards lay 
panting in the sun. But it is not so today. The 
desert has disappeared, and on every side are 
fertile pasture lands. The lake has wrought the 
change. The encircling hills have been pierced, 
sluiceways have been constructed, and the spar- 
kling waters have flowed down the slopes, carry- 
ing life to the stricken region. 

And yet the lake has lost none of its beauty. 
Its placid surface still reflects the fir-crowned 
crags and the deep blue of the arching skies. 
Tourists still fish for trout in its waters and sit 
and enjoy the loveliness of the picture. 

There are people who are like that lake. They 
seem to be hemmed in on all sides by flinty walls 
of selfishness, of avarice, of frivolity and of in- 
difference. Many of them have great capacity for 
useful service, but they do not use it, and men 
and women round them live dwarfed and impov- 
erished lives. 

Though we cry out against a God who sends 
pain and sorrow into our lives, how often does 
the experience become an instrument for piercing 
the restraining walls through which the long- 
imprisoned waters of love and sympathy at last 
find their outlet! Not infrequently too the expe- 
rience of pain or of sorrow is just the thing 
needed to mellow our lives into warmer sympa- 
thy and help them to glow with new beauty. 
However bitterly we may complain when such 
trials come, many of us live to say, “It was good 
for me that I have been afflicted.” 
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THE TEMPTATION 


T seemed incredible! Only half an hour be- 
fore, while passing through the handkerchief 
department, Lois had stopped to admire a 

rose-embroidered handkerchief in the show case. 
She herself did not embroider, and the gifts that 
she received were nearly always plain and useful. 
As she stood there she had wondered how she 
should feel if a small, square box came to her, 
say on Christmas, and on opening it she should 
find a fairylike bit of linen bordered with pink 
thread and a garland of pink roses. Then with a 
sigh she had gone up to the cloak department to 
look for a coat that would be serviceable in all 
kinds of weather. And there in the pocket of the 
second one that she had tried on she had found— 
a rose-embroidered handkerchief! 

It would be so easy to keep it! Surely she had 
as much right to it as anyone had. No doubt 
some one who had tried on the coat before her 
had left it there, but there wasn’t a chance in 
a hundred that the owner would remember and 
come back for it! 

The girl who was waiting on her was coming 
back with another coat. Lois suddenly held out 
the pretty handkerchief. “I found it in the 
pocket,” she said. “Some one must have left it 
there.” 

“T’ll turn it.in at the Lost and Found,” the 
girl replied. “It’s pretty, isn’t it?” 

“It’s one of the loveliest things I ever saw.” 
Lois did not guess what her voice revealed. 

The girl glanced at her curiously. “You might 
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stop in at the end of a month,” she said. “It will 
be yours if it isn’t claimed, you know.” 

“Tt’s too pretty not to be claimed,” Lois re- 
plied. “I’d better forget it. Now about those 
coats.” 

She bought her coat and ordered it sent; and 
on the way home she decided that she wasn’t go- 
ing to think about the handkerchief any more. 

At the end of a month she went to the store, 
but the handkerchief was gone. The clerk shook 
her head indifferently as she glanced over the 
handkerchiefs that had been turned in. 

As Lois started away the girl from the cloak 
department happened to be passing; she stopped. 
“Did you get the handkerchief?” she asked. 

“No, it was called for.” 

“T’m sorry,” the girl said, looking at her oddly. 

It was too bad that Lois could not know, for 
the odd look meant that Lois’s battle had helped 
another girl fight a much bigger one—and to 


conquer. 
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BUMPING THE EMPEROR 


HE royal purple has lost much of its lustre. 
Yet only a few years ago it shone with a 
brilliance that dazzled the eyes of ordinary 
men. In those days a king was a king! No 
wonder, then, that Julius Chambers, the newspa- 
per correspondent, was utterly dumfounded when, 
without knowing who the man was, he bumped 
the Emperor of Brazil in the back with his knee! 

Mr. Chambers, who was in turn high in the 
confidence of James Gordon Bennett and Joseph 
Pulitzer, was the first editor of the Paris edition 
of the New York Herald, and his duties kept 
him employed through the night until six o’clock 
in the morning. When his work was done, as he 
tells in News Hunting on Three Continents, he 
and his associate, Mr. Inman Barnard, generally 
made a straight line afoot from the dingy office 
of the Herald in the Rue Coq Héron to the 
Turkish bath behind the Grand Opera House, 
where, after coffee and a rubdown, they turned in 
and slept until noon. One morning, he writes, we 
had the same alcove; Barnard occupied the couch 
on one side and I the one on the other. I wak- 
ened at one o’clock and, seeing Barnard as I 
thought asleep across the alcove, I bumped him 
hard in the back with my knee and shook him by 
the shoulders. 

Instead of the familiar rosy countenance, a 
large round face covered with white beard con- 
fronted me. Even in the half light of the alcove 
the face was familiar to me—as it was to almost 
everyone in the French capital. The man was 
Dom Pedro, the Emperor of Brazil! 

My confusion was so great that I believe I 
addressed him as Mr. Emperor or Mr. Pedro; 
but I managed to explain that a friend had been 
occupying his couch when I went to sleep. 

“T understand perfectly,” said His Majesty in 
English, sitting up. “I am grateful to you for 
awakening me, because I have an engagement 
this afternoon and should have overslept.” 

I thanked him for pardoning my unintended 
rudeness; and as I moved away he added: “Do 
not think of it again, young man; remember me 
as a friend.” 
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THE TRAVELS OF TWO CONCERT 
TICKETS 


Y way of accounting for the presence of 

certain unlikely looking auditors at some 

of the more sophisticated musical affairs 
in London a writer in Punch imagines the fol- 
lowing conversations. They suggest that in Eng- 
land as in America not many people really 
appreciate intellectual music, but that those who 
3 not are quite determined that some one else 
shall. 

Mrs: Highbrow (at the telephone)—Is that 
Mrs. Smith? I wonder if you have Wednesday 
evening free next week. If so, I can send you 
a couple of tickets — 

Mrs. Smith (with palpitating eagerness )}—The- 
atre tickets? How perfectly sweet of you to 
think of me, dear! So glad that I’m free next 
Wednesday. What’s the show? 

Mrs. H.—It’s a pianoforte and violin sonata 
recital at the Mongolian Hall. We can’t go 
ourselves, and it does seem a pity to waste the 
tickets. 

Mrs. S. (in a small voice)—Ye-e-es, of course 
it does. We shall love to go; that is, if nothing 
unforeseen happens to keep us at home next 
Wednesday. Anyhow, thank you so much. (To 
Mr. Smith, after she has rung off)—She’s send- 
ing us seats for a beastly sonata recital. I call it 
mean, considering Mr. Highbrow is a dramatic 
critic and gets tickets for everything. 

Mr. Smith—Well, you’re not compelled to go. 

Mr-. S—I couldn’t get out of accepting them. 
And in any case it seems a pity to waste the 
tickets. We owe those dreadful bores the Browns 
a dinner. Suppose I send them the tickets in- 
stead? It seems a good idea. 

Mr. S. (doubtfully)—The idea is all right, 
but do you think the Browns — 

THE NEXT DAY 

Mrs. Brown (reading letter from Mrs. Smith) 
—“Of course I’m so fearfully disappointed I 
can’t go myself. It’s sure to be a delightful re- 
cital, and I know how you will appreciate it.” 
Why, I didn’t know Mrs. Smith was musical. 

Mr. Brown—She probably isn’t; that’s why 
she’s sending you the tickets. Wants to get rid 
of ’em. 

_ Mrs. B.—Well, I really can’t spare the time 
just to go to a sonata recital. Still, it seems a 
pity to waste the tickets. I think I’ll give them 


to Miss Thompson. Poor girl, it would be a real 
charity. These day governesses don’t get much 
amusement, living in a boarding house and all 
that. Then it will be a good opportunity for 
improving her mind. Luckily, the tickets are 
for her day off. I couldn’t spare her if they 
were for another day. 
THE SAME EVENING 

Miss Thompson (to boarding-house cook)— 
By the way, cook, I wonder if you'd like to go to 
this performance Wednesday? I can’t go myself, 
because I’ve arranged to go to the pictures with 
a friend. Can you go? It seems such a pity to 
waste the tickets. 

THE DAY AFTER THE RECITAL 

Cook (relating her experiences to the house- 
maid)—I tell you it was a fair treat to see ’im 
at the pianner swinging ’is ’ead about and bang- 
ing and thumping on them keys until I thort 
they’d come in two in ’is ’ands. And the per- 
spiration fair rolling orf ’im! It was a bit of all 
right for me to sit there quiet and see anyone 
workin’ so hard. Why, it was better’n the pic- 


tures! 
i oJ 
THE LIFE-SAVING AUTOMOBILE 
CRANK 


E have never thought of the crank or 

handle on the front of a motor car, by 

which the engine is “turned over” when 
the self-starter is absent or “on a vacation,” as 
being a safety appliance. It appears, however, 
that it sometimes serves as one. Here are curious 
extracts from three letters, all of which appeared 
in the Spectator of London; the second and third 
were called forth by the first: 

“You may be interested in a curious accident 
that happened a few days ago. I was being 
driven along a country road in a motor car when 
a dog doubled in front in such a way that the 
chauffeur could not avoid it. The dog disap- 
peared underneath, and I looked behind, expect- 
ing to see him lying in the road, but there he 
was, running along happily. I told the chauffeur 
to drive on, but we had not gone far when I 
heard what sounded like a whine; I told the 
chauffeur to stop. I made up my mind that the 
dog I had seen on the road behind must have 
been another dog, and that the dog we had run 
over was somehow caught underneath the car. 
We looked but could find nothing; accordingly 
we drove on again. After going a few hundred 
yards I again heard the cry, and again we 
stopped. This time we found a dog suspended by 
its collar on the starting handle! We released it 
at once, and it ran away, unhurt. The starting 
handle is large, and it was extraordinary that it 
should have slipped so neatly between the collar 
and the dog’s neck. Surely the mishap must be 
unique.” 

‘The second letter reports: 

“IT have only just come across the letter signed 
‘M. H.’ in your issue of the 7th inst. I was once 
driving along an open country road in Scotland 
at about twenty-five miles an hour when a sheep 
dog ran out of a field and under my car. I felt 
certain that he was killed and in great distress 
stopped. I walked back, but could find no trace 
of the animal anywhere, and, concluding that I 
had been fortunate enough to miss him, I went 
round in front to start the engine. There I found 
the poor beast with the starting handle through 
his collar; he was lying on his side in the road, 
along which he had been dragged for at least 
thirty yards. He was gasping and choking in 
great distress; in order to extricate the collar 
from the starting handle I had to cut it free. I 
was able to make certain that no bones: were 
broken, and the dog seemed not much worse for 
his experience.” 

And the third letter is as follows: 

“Some years ago as we were motoring down a 
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“Oh, she’s very poorly, Miss Twiddles. The last 
time I see her mother she told me she simply revolved 
at the sight of food!’’—George Belcher in the Tatler. 
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long, straight incline on a country road a small 
boy, without any warning whatever, ran out 
from a gap in the hedge and to our horror disap- 
peared in front of the car, which was a heavy, 
old-fashioned limousine. We prepared ourselves 
for the worst, but on stopping we found him mer- 
cifully hung up on the starting handle by the 
strap of his school satchel. He was crying lustily. 
The poor little chap had been scraped a bit on 
the road,’ but the nearest doctor, to whom we 
drove him straightway, pronounced him virtually 
unhurt.” 
eg 


A LION IN A FEATHER BED 


HILE I was on a hunting trip in the 

mountains last fall, writes a contributor, 

a kindly, gray-haired farmer’s wife who 
was giving me dinner spied a copy of Mr. Wil- 
liam Lyman Underwood’s Wild Brother in my 
pocket. She asked me what the title meant; so 
I told her the story of the twelve-ounce bear 
adopted into the Maine lumber camp. 

She laughed. “I was raised in a little town in 
West Virginia,” she said, ‘and one year a circus 
showed there. Before they moved on to the next 
place a lion cub was born in the menagerie. For 
some reason they didn’t feel they could take it 
along, so to give it a chance a woman we knew 
offered to adopt it for a pet. 

“Tt was real cute from the start, and before a 
great while it could play with the old cat and the 
kittens. I’ve been into the house many a time 
and have seen it tearing around. And it was 
gentle—why, it used to wake her up every morn- 
ing by licking her hand! So naturally she got to 
think a lot of it. And it kept on growing. 

“Tt was more company for her really than any 
of the cats, but at last a man in the zoo out in 
Cincinnati heard of it, and he came on to see if 
he couldn’t buy it of her. She hated to sell, and 
besides he didn’t offer her anywhere near what 
she thought it was worth; so she stood out for 
her price and let him go away again. 

“Tt wa’n’t more than a week or two after that 
—TI’ve heard her tell the story often—when she'd 
been out calling one afternoon; she came home 
about dusk, and when she opened the front door 
—there wa’n’t nothing but feathers! They went 
sailing out over her head in the draft. The house 
seemed full of them. They were white, and it 
kind of frightened her. She stood there watching 
them for a few minutes until she got her courage 
up; then she went in to peer round and see what 
was the matter. She couldn’t make anything of it 
at first. Just feathers! But at last she came to 
the downstairs bedroom that opened off the liv- 
ing room, and she peeped in at the door. Well, it 
seems while she’d been out calling that lion had 
torn up her best feather bed, and there he sat 
now in the middle of it, growling at her. 

“She tried to speak to him pleasant, the way 
she always had, but every time he heard her 
voice he’d just growl and stir up more of the 
feathers. He looked so fierce that she made up 
her mind it wa’n’t any use trying to coax him; 
so she backed away on tiptoe and ran out to the 
street and got a man. 

“He went in -there, and somehow he muzzled 
the lion with a strap, and after that she had them 
telegraph to the keeper out in Cincinnati that 
there was going to be a bargain sale in lions and 
for him to come back. There wouldn’t be any 
trouble about the price. 

“Tt all happened a good many years ago, and 
he’s a grown-up lion now and dead too most 
likely. But I have to laugh every time I think of 
it, and I don’t believe to this day she’s got rid 
of the last of the feathers.” 
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A VISIT AT THE AUTOCRAT’S 


ISITING Boston in 1893, Mr. James L. 

Hughes, the Canadian author and educator, 

met Oliver Wendell Holmes at a reception 
where the “Autocrat” read a poem that he had 
composed for the occasion—the last that he ever 
wrote. He was then eighty-four years of age. 
After the reception, says Mr. Hughes in the 
Canadian Magazine, I went to the office of Henry 
Houghton, head of the Houghton Mifflin publish- 
ing company and Dr. Holmes’s oldest and best 
friend, and told him that I should like to own 
the manuscript of the poem. 

“T do not think he will give it to you,” he 
replied. “He always gives me his manuscripts. 
However, I will give you a letter of introduction 
to him, and I am sure he will be glad to see you. 
I have many letters from him, and I will give 
you one of them if you wish.” 

“Thank you,” I said; “I prefer to have a man- 
uscript, but I will come for the letter if I do not 
succeed in getting one.” 

I found Dr. Holmes at home and presented 
my letter. His room seemed familiar to me, and 
I quickly saw the reason. It was still the same 
room he had described in such detail in the 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. The pictures on 
the walls, the other ornaments in the room, the 
fine nautilus shell on a pedestal by the side of 
the hearth fire, even the ice floes on the Charles 
River with the gulls resting on them, were there 
as he had described them. He gave me a kindly 
welcome, and I went straight to the point as soon 
as I was seated. 

“Dr. Holmes,” I said, “I am the only Cana- 
dian superintendent of schools who heard your 
beautiful poem. I should like to take the manu- 
script copy back to Canada with me.” 

“But I believe that Mr. Houghton always 
expects my manuscripts,” he replied. 

“Yes, I know he does,” I said, “and he has a 
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A Tiny Crack— 
butitlet the arin 


This jar ring has not 


“aged well.” It resisted 
“blowing out’ in the cold 
pack boiler or the pres- 
sure canner, but it could 
not stand the test of stor- 
age. It grew brittle and 
cracked—and the food 
which it protected was 
spoiled. 


To avoid becoming brittle 
a jar rubber must be cor- 
rectly compounded. The 
chemistry of rubber is a 
vast industrial science, 
with specialists in every 
branch. Rubber must 
be compounded differently 
for almost every article in 
which it is used. 


For over fifty years we 
have been making jar 
rings and are the largest 
manufacturers of jar rings 
in the world. Our GOOD 
LUCK formula has been 
developed and perfected 
to give a ring that will not 
only resist the severe tests 
of modern canning but will 
last indefinitely without 
cracking after the jars are 
stored away. 


GOOD LUCK Jar Rubbers have 
been tested and approved for all 
methods of canning by the experts 
of the Home Canners’ Association 
of America. They come packed 
with the following leading brands 
of fruit jars: Atlas E-Z Seal, At- 
las Good Luck, Schram Ever Seal, 
Schram Acme, 








If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you send 10 cents for 
sample dozen. For 6 cents 
in stamps we will mail 
you our book on cold 
pack canning, 
containing many 
novel and ex- 
cellent recipes. 
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Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
40 Hampshire St. Cambridge, Mass. 











much better right to them than I have, but he | 
has scores of them, and I have not one.” 

His keen eyes twinkled for a second under his 
very heavy eyebrows, and then, rising, he said, 
“T think I'll have to give it to you.” 

“Oh, thank you!” I said as he opened the 
drawer at his writing table and handed me a 
very long sheet of paper. I glanced at it on both 
sides and saw the evolution of the poem as he 
had written it. The first couplet had required 
three attempts before it had suited him, and on 
throughout the poem I saw where he had pol- 
ished his lines and how he had fitted them into 
verses. 

“Dr. Holmes,” I said, “do not search for your 
finished manuscript; this is good enough for me.” 

He smiled. “I suppose you would like to keep 
it, but you are the only man who will ever see 
that.” 

I handed it back to him, and he crumpled it 
up and threw it on the fire. 

When he had presented the original manu- 
script to me he asked me to sit down again, and 
for an hour he talked freely about his life and 
showed me many presents that he had received 
from distinguished people. 
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THE LOWAN’S HOTBED 


HE “thermometer bird,” or lowan, is an 

interesting creature. Long, long before man 

thought of using artificial means for 
hatching eggs the lowan in the depths of the 
Australian bush—so we learn from Mr. Charles 
Barrett in Natural History—had hit upon a 
means that served the purpose admirably. We 
are tempted to credit the clever bird with being 
the inventor of the first incubator! 

Both the male and the female birds, says Mr. 
Barrett, are industrious; together they construct 
a huge mound of sandy soil and vegetable débris 
for their nest. Often they bring the material from 
places at some distance from the mound, though 
they are obliged to scrape it along the ground 
with their powerful feet, or, as some say, with 
their wings and their feet. 

The preliminary work is done in the autumn, 
and the mound is left open. Before the time of 
winter rains the lowans scrape the débris into the 
hollow of the cone and cease work perhaps for 
several months until the heap of material has 
become sodden; then they add a layer of sand. 
There is another period of waiting. Then at last 
the hotbed is ready, and the egg laying begins. 

The eggs, which are much larger than those of 
a turkey and of a delicate pinkish brown, are 
deposited in tiers in a vertical position. They are 
enveloped in sand, a stratum of which protects 
each tier. The hotbed reaches a temperature of 
from ninety to ninety-six degrees Fahrenheit, and 
so the parents escape the dreary task of brood- 
ing; but they visit the mound at intervals and 
work at it in order to keep it in shape and to 
make it easy for the chicks hatched from the 
eggs in the lower tiers to reach the surface. 
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MADAM, YOUR AGE, PLEASE! 


WOMAN’S age? The simplest thing in the 

world to find out! At least so Mr. Feri 

Felix Weiss, immigration inspector, says, 

though we are doubtful whether his method suc- 

ceeded every time. In his interesting book The 

Sieve he explains his method; it is certainly 
amusing. 

If a lady, he writes, refused to give me her 
age, I told her I could guess it. Then with a 
woman’s inborn curiosity she would make the 
mistake of asking me to do so; too late did she 
realize that she had walked into a trap. 

I generally guessed about ten years older than 
she looked and might say, “Madam, you are 
about fifty-five years old.” 

“Oh, you horrid man!” would come the retort 
as quick as a flash. “I am only forty!” 

“Thank you, madam; that is all Uncle Sam 
wanted to know. Here is your landing ticket. 


Next!” 
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THE IRONIC WHISPER 


EORGE WASHINGTON’S attitude toward 
those who underestimated the need of ade- 
quate means of national defense was much 

like that of military men today toward the same 
class of persons. This little anecdote of him was 
related in 1817 by a member of the Virginia 
House of Delegates in the course of a debate 
during which the matter of military roads was 
mentioned: 

The question before the new Congress was 
how large a standing army the country should 
have. One of the members made a motion that 
the standing army should not exceed five thou- 
sand men. Generai Washington whispered to a 
member from Maryland to amend the motion by 
providing that no foreign enemy should invade 
the United States at any one time with more 

















than three thousand men. 
| ee 
| O BOSTON! 


| RGING that the candidates in an impend- 

ing local political struggle make a study 

of terse English, the Boston Herald drives 

its argument home by quoting this conversation 

between two young women who met at a party: 

“Say, usen’t you work to Smith’s?” 

“Sure. I seen you there,” she replied with cor- 

diality. “Usen’t your feet to ache you?” 
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Tastes better out of the 
““Krinkly Bottle’’ 


‘THIRST 
MERCHANTS 


There’s only one thing better than selling Ward's 
Orange-Crush, and that’s drinking one. & And there’s 
only one thing better than one Orange-Crush, and 
that’s another. Boys that know a thing or two, know 
all three of these delightful Ward’s “Crushes,” Orange, 
Lemon and Lime flavors. They’re the kind of whole- 
some food products mothers like to have children 
drink. & Just take the top off the “Krinkly Bottle” and 
take a taste, then a swallow, and you'll get that 
sparkly, bubbly, mellow flavor that'll just make any 
boy smack his lips and say, “It’s great!” ‘ * 


ORANGE-CRUSH COMPANY, Chicago, U.S.A. 


47 Great Tower Street, London, E. C. 3 
Orange-Crush Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


Wards 


Orang 






A Ay CONSTITUENTS 
LIME-CRUSH Ward’s “Crushes” owe their dis- 


tinctive and delightful flavors to 
the natural fruit oils of oranges, 
lemons and limes. To these have 
been added pure cane sugar, citrus 
fruit juices, U.S. certified food color, 
fruit acid and carbonated water. 
(9) 


The two delicious companion 
drinks of Orange-Crush 
—also delightful, Crush-flavored 
Ice Cream, Ices and Sherbets. 

Ask any retail ice cream dealer for them. 
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After Every Meal 


Chew your food 
well, then use 
WRIGLEY’S to 
aid digestion. 

It also keeps 
the teeth clean, 
breath sweet, 
appetite keen. 


The Great American 













FIREWORKS 


ORDER for the 4th NOW 


BOYS—do you want the finest fireworks made—a 
big wonderful variety—2 to 3 times as much for your 
money as you get in the stores—then order an as- 


sorted package NOW direct 
SELECTIONS 





from the er and im- 
rter. The selections listed 
clude candies, rockets, 

firecrackers, colored lights, 


AND PRICES mines, wheels, serpents, 
Mt. bce te ots, 
rasshoppers, sparklers, 

No. 1___. $3.00 Sag > beenbe, and other fine 

No. 2...... 5.00 | pieces. BIG ASSORTMENT 
AT A BIG CUT IN COST— 

No. 3...... 7.50 regular big exhibition dis. 
ay works from bes 

No. 4. 10.00 | and most ag agi 


fireworks makers in U. S. 
QUALITY GUARANTEED: 


How to Order 


Just draw a line through the selection you want 
and enclose with P.O. Money Order, and name and 
address plainly written, to us. Larger selections 
at special prices. Boys form clubs and chip in for 
big displays. All orders F.O.B. factory. Instruc- 








tions how to fire with every package. 
SHOW THIS TO DAD. Write 

THE GORDON FIREWORKS COMPANY 

190 N. State Street 


2s 2) 
often od: 2 
\) 


Chicago 
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Mead“! Dept. “e 50 Chicago Company eS 
A Year of Stars 


A little book of star maps, with accom- 
panying text, reprinted from The Youth’s 
Companion. Directions for making an in- 
genious Cylinder Map also included. 
Admirably Suited to Use in Summer Camps 
The price is 10c. a copy 
Address The Department Editor, The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 


























COMPANION BOYS AND GIRLS 


Write home this summer on your own 


SPECIAL PERSONAL STATIONERY 


Your name, camp or resort, location $ 00 
(three lines), neatly printed in a on 
100 envelopes aud 200 sheets fine 

paper—white, blue, gray or buff, for a 

An excellent vacation gift for boy or girl—en- 
courages neat, well expressed and frequent 
letters to home and friends. Prompt delivery. 
Send check, money order or dollar bill. 


EL. A. T. HOWARD CO., 27 Beach St., Boston, Mass. 


Cuticura Talcum 


Fascinatingly Fragrant ————— 


Always Healthful 


Semple free of ys Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, 
s. 


Everywhere 25c. 
80 - PAGE 


s0-PASE ASTHMA 


Sent Free on request, telling how tobe cured at home. 
Address P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 























Ask for Bulletin Y-234. 




















NUTS TO CRACK 


1. ENIGMA 


I’m found upon a mountain, 
A box, a pole, a table, 
A hill, a stove, a kettle, 
A house, a shed, a stable; 
Upon the heads of mortals, 
In every single tree— 
And oh, how boys in autumn 
Delight to play with me! 


2, CHARADE 


My first will be found out of doors, smooth and 
green, 

Or within ancient castles, or houses between; 

Judges, lawyers and ladies within it will be, 

Kings, princes and people of lower degree. 

My second afar on the ocean is found, 

And to many strange cities persistently bound; 

While as for my whole it will flourish, you'll find, 

Wherever a man and a maid have one mind. 

North or south, east or west, there is nowhere a 


soul 
Who hasn’t observed little bits of my whole! 


3. ANAME MENU 


A host in planning his dinner party discovered 
a curious thing: each of his intended guests bore 
a name that could be changed, by the transposi- 
tion of the letters, into an article of food. Enter- 
ing into the spirit of the thing, he made out a 
menu to suit the occasion. The guests were 
much puzzled by the menu cards but after they 
had changed each name into something to eat 
were well pleased with the prospect. How does 
the menu stand when translated from names into 
terms of food? 
O. U. Billon 
S. E. Story 
A. K. Sladen, Ph.D. 
Val. E. Cuttle 
Abe. Foster S. Chapin C. O. Starr 
E. U. C. Crumb O. A. Mott 
G. E. Gaus, C.E. 
y Geo. K. S. Capen 
H. E. S. Meade, C.E. 
E. F. Coe 


4. DOUBLE ACROSTIC 


When the words indicated in the following list 
are correctly guessed and placed one above an- 
other in the order given the initial letters will 
spell the name of a date well known to all Amer- 
icans, and the final letters will spell the ideal that 
is connected with it. 

An island in the Pacific, a part of a stove, em- 
ployed, anger, a snare, a small animal, a name, 
a crossing, a kind of fibre, a preposition, sixty 
and ninety, a name for Christmas. 


5. LETTERS FOR DOTS 


A. O. Pott 
Gen. Speare 


C. S. Craker 
F 


-E. -R. 
oi. =. 
as ks 
.N. +o 
-E.- a: 

-A- 


Each dot in each column represents a letter. 
When the proper letters have been substituted 
for the dots each of the columns will consist of 
words set one above the other, and of two names 
—a boy’s and a girl’s. The four names will be 
found by spelling downward the letters that were 
substituted for dots. 

The words in the first column are: a pleasant 
field, a well-known food, to move swiftly, a nu- 
merical adjective, an affirmative. Those in the 
second column are: a period of time, a nickname 
for the sun, a kind of flap, to hasten, to do 
wrong, a small animal. 

What are the words and the names? 


6. GRAND CROSS OF DIAMONDS 


* 
* * * 
3's 6-6 
* * * 
* 
* * * 

* * * * * * * * 
* * *©§ © *& © & *& & & © & & HH & 
* * * * * * * * 
* * * 

* 

* * 

* * * & * 

* * * 

* 


Top diamond: a letter that makes many of 
one, a possessive pronoun, a prefix that means 
over, a color, the first letter of the last word. 
Middle diamond: a third of one, a rapid gait, the 
root of a Latin word that means number, a boy’s 
nickname, a royal sign. Bottom diamond: a 
vowel, skill, a sign of the zodiac, a number, the 
first of the top diamond. Right diamond: a com- 
mon article, found in a mine, a sign of the zodiac, 
a fish, at the end of United States. Left dia- 
mond: found abundantly in Mississippi, to stroke, 
a well-known prefix, a wager, one end of sum- 
mer. From top to bottom and from extreme left 
to right: more than is necessary. 
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Stevens “Visible ,” 

An accurate "$2 Cal. Re- 


ater. You know when it 
$s loaded and you know 


eS e when it is empty. 


a Stevens, you'll hate to lay it down. 


Summertime comin 
ishing — swimming ~trampin 
, z shooting ais 
The finish put on Stevens rifles and 
shotguns is exceptionally fine. From 
butt-plate to muzzle nothing has been 


A Stevens .22 rifle will do a lot to make 
left undone to make every Stevens 


your vacation a success. For a Stevens 
rifle does a man’s work. 

firearm thoroughly good looking and 
durable. 


And that’s the only kind of rifle you 
Finally —the prices. Little short of 


can have any fun with—one that shoots 
Straight and can stand a lot of rough 

amazing are the Stevens prices. You 
can’t do better. 


-handling. 
A Stevens stands at the top when it 
Ask at your dealer’s or write for the 
interesting catalog describing the 


comes to accuracy and endurance. When 
a Stevens barrel is bored or drilled, the 

Stevens complete line of rifles and 
shotguns. 


final cutting removes less than one-half 
of a thousandth of an inch. Slow work 

J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Dept. 606, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


—but it gives lasting accuracy. 
Owned and operated by the Savage Arms Corporation 


And the same painstaking care is 
























given to every detail—to getting a 

handsome finish; to striking just the 

tight balance. Once you get the feel of 
DIDBDDABVAIADAPIIDIADIDDDDTDADAIA DBA 

You may Prove it to Your Satisfaction 

By a 3 Months’ Trial Before Deciding 
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HE NEW COMPANION is 

known as the ‘‘Quality’’ “ 
machine. This standard has been 
steadily maintained by us for over a third 
of a century, and it has placed the New 
Companion among the leading sewing 
machines of the world. In construction, 
durability, equipment and operation no better 
sewing machine can be obtained at any price. 


Three Months’ Trial. Our plan makes it pos- 
sible for you to test this high-grade machine in 
your home for three months before deciding 
whether you will keep it. If not satisfactory at 
the end of that period, we will take it back at 
our expense and refund your money. 
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FREE Delivery 
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New Styles, New Low Prices 
New and Attractive Terms 


We offer a choice of seven different styles, includ- 
ing foot treadle and electric models, guaranteed for 
twenty-five years, pay all freight charges to your 
nearest freight station, and sell at a very low price. 
Shipments made from ‘convenient points in Eastern, 
Central and Western sections. 


EDAD AGZIES 





A Postal-Card A pplication will bring our free descriptive Booklet, 
Trial Offer and Attractive Terms by return mail. Write today. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 831 Commonwealth Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the f: ly. Its subscription 
price is $2.50 a year, in advance, including postage 
prepaid to any address in the United States or Canada, 
and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the Post 
Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this office 
and receipt will be acknowledged by change in the 
expiration date following the subscriber’s address on 
the margin of the paper. Payment to a stranger is 
made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which your 
paper is sent. In asking for change of address be sure 
to give the old as well as the new address. Your name 
cannot be found on our books unless this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in every 
case, be addressed to The Editors. A personal address 
delays consideration of them. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, Boston, Mass. 








SUNSTROKE AND HEAT STROKE 


Goes on th is caused by exposure to the 
rays of the sun, and the symptoms are 
produced not only by the heat but also by 
the chemical action of the sun’s rays; that is, 
by the rays at the two ends of the spectrum, the 
infra-red and the ultra-violet. Heat stroke is 
caused by heat alone and may occur on a hot 
summer night or in the stokehole of a steamship 
in midwinter. Except in the rare cases in which 
it occurs during a protracted hot spell in sum- 
mer heat stroke in temperate climates may be 
regarded as an occupational disease; sunstroke 
on the other hand occurs in greater or less 
severity and with considerable frequency every 
summer. 

Heat prostration, or exhaustion, which is a 
mild form or a precursor of heat stroke, is 
common. The earliest symptoms are fatigue, 
severe headache, dizziness and discomfort or 
pain at the pit of the stomach. The symptoms 
may continue for several days. They may per- 
haps be absent in the morning but may return 
in the forenoon and increase toward evening. 
The temperature of the body is usually from 
one degree to three above normal. If the symp- 
toms are disregarded and the person continues 
at work, heat stroke or sunstroke may come, 
according as the person’s occupation is indoors 
or outdoors; or he may have an attack of 
thermic fever, marked by prostration, loss of 
appetite, headache, pain in the eyeballs and a 
high fever running from one hundred degrees 
in the morning to one hundred and four degrees 
in the evening and keeping him in bed for a 
week or ten days. 

There is no special treatment for mild heat 
prostration or thermic fever. The patient should 
be kept very quiet in bed or resting in a chair 
by the open window; he should eat little, take 
cooling drinks (without alcohol) in abundance 
and get all the sleep possible. The bowels should 
be kept open, and the diet should be light—any 
of the summer vegetables and any fruits except 
the acid berries may be eaten; milk may be 
taken and also an occasional egg, but the pa- 
tient should have no meat or fish. 

In sunstroke when the skin is dry and burn- 
ing, the pulse bounding, and the patient restless 
or delirious the treatment consists in rapidly 
cooling the body by means of cold baths or ice 
packs. In heat stroke when the skin is cold and 
clammy and the muscles are limp the patient 
should be treated as one is treated who is suffer- 
ing from shock; he should be kept absolutely 
quiet and should have temporarily in the bed 
a hot pack or hot bottles in order to bring the 
blood to the surface. 
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ON DOROTHY’S BIRTHDAY 


- OTHER! Mother!” Dorothy Shaw’s 
eager voice began calling from the gate. 
“Mother, the postman’s brought my 

birthday package from Cousin Olivia. It looks 

awfully interesting! Oh, I hope it’s for you this 
time!” 

Mother’s guest, an old classmate, looked up; 
there was a question on her lips, but mother’s 
glance of amusement and warning kept it un- 
spoken. “I’m so glad it happened while you're 
here,” she had just time to say. “It’s darling to 
watch, even if she is my little daughter!” 

And then Dorothy was upon them; her gray 
eyes were bright with excitement, and her arms 
were Clasping the box. “I think it’s for you! 
Maybe it’s a pair of gloves. You said you needed 
gloves, you know. Wrapped and wrapped, the 
way we do at Christmas! What do you guess, 
mother?” 

“T guess maybe it’s—a pair of slippers for 
daddy—to make up for the one Teddy chewed 
last week.” 

Dorothy clapped her hands. “Oh, maybe ’tis! 
That swould be next best, mother. What do you 
think, Miss Page? Oh, please hurry!” 

“A dozen napkins,” their visitor replied. 

“Oh, goody! Now we can open it. Where are 
your scissors, mother? Oh, isn’t it pretty! I do 
believe—why, mother, it’s too small for Junior!” 

It was an attractive little suit; but Dorothy 
was right; it was too small for her brother. 


“Cousin Olivia forgot how fast little boys 
grow,” Mrs. Shaw remarked with a smile. 

“But, mother, what shall we do about it?” 
Dorothy cried. 

“There is little Bennie Eastman,” her mother 
replied. “I don’t believe he ever has had a new 
suit in his life. You can wrap it up and carry it 
over with a piece of cake.” 

Dorothy clapped her hands again. “We never 
did carry anything to Bennie Eastman on any- 
body’s birthday, did we?” she cried. 

When the girl had gone her mother answered 
the unspoken question. “That’s precisely like 
Olivia. She buys things as the impulse seizes her, 
but she never takes the trouble to remember any- 
thing about anyone. Dorothy was so disappointed 
the first time when a package came to her on 
her birthday, and inside was a pair of military 
brushes. So then we had a long talk and decided 
that there couldn’t be anything nicer than to 
have something come that you could give to 
some one else. And that’s all.” 

“Maybe that’s all, and maybe it isn’t,” her 
friend responded. “To make selfishness yield a 
crop of generosity—that’s a bigger transforma- 
tion than anything of Burbank’s!” 
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MOVING DAY IN NORTHERN 
VIRGINIA 


MONG the volunteers who fought in the 
first battle of Bull Run was John A. Logan, 
then a member of Congress from Illinois 

and later a major general and a Senator from 
Illinois. As soon as General Logan saw that there 
was going to be some actual fighting near Wash- 
ington he left the capital, got hold of a musket 
and walked all the way to Bull Run. There he 
joined Colonel Richardson’s regiment and though 
he was in ordinary dress stood his ground as val- 
iantly as anyone—and longer than most. In the 
end, however, there was nothing for him to do 
except to join the retreat. He found himself back 
in Washington the next morning. 

Going up to the Capitol, he was soon sur- 
rounded by a score or two of Congressmen to 
whom he was describing incidents of the battle 
and of the rout. 

“Who told you about all this?” asked one 
Congressman who had come up too late to hear 
the beginning of Logan’s story. 

“Why, I was there myself,”’ was the reply. 

“You were there?” exclaimed the Congress- 
man. ‘‘Why, were the cars running out that way?” 

“No,” said Logan with a grim smile. “The 
cars were not running, but everything else in my 
vicinity was.” 
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MR. SPIDER, MAKER OF FISH NETS 


ISH nets cost nothing at Waley, New Guinea. 

In the near-by forest spiders about the size 

of a small hazelnut weave them, and as 
soon as they are finished the native fishermen 
go in and take them away. The webs—so we 
learn from Mr. A. E. Pratt in his New Guinea 
Cannibals—are as large as six feet in diameter 
and are woven in a mesh that varies from one 
inch square at the edges to an eighth of an inch 
at the centre. The webs are exceedingly strong 
and, moreover, are waterproof. 

At the place where they are most abundant 
the natives set up long bamboos bent over into 
a loop at the end. In a short time the spider 
weaves a web in the convenient frame, and the 
native has his fish net ready. He goes down to 
the stream and uses it with great dexterity to 
catch fish of about a pound weight; neither 
the water nor the fish can break the mesh. The 
usual practice is to stand on a rock in back- 
water and when a fish appears dip it up and 
throw it on the bank. 
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A POSITIVE CHARACTER 
AS etvine a doctor, says the Argonaut, was 


driving along a mountain road when a 
man by the roadside hailed him. 
“Say, doc, has that man up the creek got 
smallpox?” he asked. 
“Well, I can’t say just now,” said the doctor; 
“I’m not sure.” 
“My mother-in-law says its smallpox.” 
“Really! Has your mother-in-law seen the 
case?” 
“Naw.” 
“Well, has your mother-in-law ever seen a 
case of smallpox?” 
“Naw. But that don’t make no difference to 
my mother-in-law!” 
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ALREADY IN THE SERE AND 
YELLOW 


OME one has said that an old man is simply 
a man twenty years older than ourselves. 
This little joke from Punch is evidently 
founded on that observation, which, if you will 
consider it, is an acute one: 
“And how’s dad?” asked the visitor of a small 
friend of about eight years. 
“Pretty well, thank you, considering,” replied 
the boy. 
ee what?” inquired the visitor, puz- 
zled. 
“Well, he’s getting a bit old, you know,” re- 
plied the boy. “He’ll be thirty tomorrow.” 





Waterfalls, transformed into electricity, 
carry the trains of the C. M. & St. P. 
650 miles over the Rockies. 


And you know what coal costs! 


Saving coal is impor- 
tant, but saving 
human energy is 
much more impor- 
tant. General Electric 
Company designs and 
produces the equip- 
ment by which elec- 
tricity does both. 


Fifty-one G-E electric loco- 
motives are now doing the 
same work which 130 coal 
and oil-burning engines used 
to do on the 650 mile electri- 
fied sections of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul. 


Engineers estimate that the 
complete electrification of our 
railroads would save over 100 
million tons of coal a year. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 











Lawsam Receiving Set 








CRYSTAL 
TYPE 


At Reduced Price 


HIS RECEIVER > Gatien’ for the use of 

those who live within a distance of from five 

to fifteen miles of the local broadcasting 
station. At this distance, with an outdoor antenna 
consisting of a single wire, very satisfactory re- 
sults may be obtained. With a larger outdoor 
antenna, consisting of four wires, sixty feet long, 
and with proper atmospheric conditions, dis- 
tances up to twenty-five miles have been covered. 
These ranges are estimated conservatively and 
are for phone messages—wireless telegraph 
messages can be heard for hundreds of miles. 
This set has a wave length range of 150 to 600 
metres, sufficient to receive the entertainment 
programmes from broadcasting stations, farm, 
weather, business reports, etc. 

The Lawsam Radio Receiver is carefully con- 
structed and fully guaranteed. It consists of a 
tuning coil inclosed in an oak cabinet with tuning, 
slide and knob on front. A patented crystal cup 
and detector with mounted galena crystal are 
set upon a composition panel attached to theto 
of the cabinet. This panel is also equipped wit 
binding posts for antenna and ground wires and 
connections for telephone head set. 

With the Lawsam Receiver we include a com- 

ete double head set of $7.50 Stromberg-Carlson 
ones, hms resistance, and an antenna 
outfit consisting of 100 feet No. 14 bare copper 
wire, insulators and switch. The outfit is packed 
in a heavy cardboard box with full instructions 
for installation and operation. Just the outfit 
for the beginner in radio. 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER Whit our limited stock lasts, 


we will sell these complete 


radio receiving sets for only $10.00 each—formerly $25.00. Sent by parcel post at 
receiver’s expense. Ask your postmaster how much postage to send for a 7-lb. package, 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 881 Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Risk Precious Silks 


No- if you first consider this safety test 























A War-bride’s Wedding Dress 
Washed 115 Times! 


In February, 1918, a North Carolina girl was 
married to a soldier. She wore the charming 
white embroidered crépe de chine dress pictured 
here. Since that day, she assures us that the 
dress has been washed at least 115 times — 
probably more—with Ivory Flakes. 


“I did it each time myself,” says the owner’s 
letter. “I never let it get very badly soiled.” It 
is still beautifully white—eloquent testimony to 
the mildness and purity of Ivory Flakes. 


(Dress and owner’s letter on file in the Procter <> 
& Gamble offices.) 











Experience ‘is a good but often 


costly teacher. 


It is not necessary actually to imperil 
a precious silk garment by washing 
it with a soap whose safety you 
doubt. 


No! Here is a soap-test—simple 
as adding one ‘plus one, yet equally 
conclusive. This test will prove a 
soap’s safety without endangering 
your most precious garment for an 
instant. 


Here 1s the test: 


Ask yourself: 


“Would The willing to use 
the soap on my face?” 


Yes, if it is Ivory Flakes. For 
Ivory Flakes is Ivory Soap, flaked 
for instant washbowl suds—purte, 
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soar F LAKES 


Makes dainty clothes last longer 


mild, gentle, white and harmless as 
pure water itself—the same soap 
that has befriended women’s com- 


plexions for 44 years. 


Above and beyond other soaps 
offered for delicate garments, Ivory 
Flakes has’ therefore a real margin 
of safety — safety that means life 
itself to the very most delicate gar- 
ments you own. , Yet Ivory Flakes 
is economical enough for the 
heavier things that deserve good 


care. 


Ie will give -us great pleasure to 
send you a sample of Ivory Flakes 
and a copy of our booklet, “The 
Care of Lovely Garments.” Please 
read the offer below. 


The full-size package of Ivory Flakes 
may be had at grocery and department 


stores, 






PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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Cincinnati, O. 


FREE—This package and booklet 


A sample package of Ivory Flakes and 
the beautifully illustrated booklet, “The 
Care of Lovely Garments,” will be sent 
to you without charge on application 
to Section 36-FF, Dept. of Home Eco- 
nomics, The Procter & Gamble Co., 











Copyright 1923, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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